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CAN IT BE DOUBLED 


A Big but Hopeful Undertaking 


OR the past three years The Christian Century set out each 
year to double its subscription list. We did not quite reach 
the goal in either of the first two years, but did succeed in 

the third year. . With our present enlarged subscription list we 
have not dared think or talk so glibly about doubling yet again 
in the season of 1922-23. Our faith has been hardly equal to so 
ambitious a project. But events are rebuking us. The months 
of September, October and November have made such a fine 
beginning — such a startlingly fine beginning — that the con- 
viction of the possibility of doubling our subscription list yet 
once more has now something more than faith and hope to rest 
upon. 

€) As usual, we take our readers into our confidence in this 
endeavor, and for the very good reason that it has always been, 
is now, and ever must be the regular readers of The Christian 
Century upon whom we depend for every advance made in out 
circulation. We have no paid agents in the field. Nine- 
tenths of the new subscriptions we receive come through the 
voluntary activities of our readers. If we can have a bit of co- 
operation from every present subscriber we are now certain that 
the prodigious feat of doubling again can be performed. We 
believe we can count upon such cooperation. During the next 
few weeks we expect the subscription department to be taxed 
to its enlarged capacity in handling the flood of new subscrip- 


tions which our present readers will send into our office. 





Prejudice Changed to Cooperation 


SIR: When I first subscribed for The Christian Century, at 
the suggestion of my good friend, Rev. George Plews, I was 
very much prejudiced against it. | believed that it was the 
official mouthpiece of modernism and that its editors were 
trying to destroy the foundations of Christianity. After read- 
ing it regularly for the past two months, | have so completely 
changed my opinion regarding it that | have on three different 
occasions recommended it to my parishioners from the pulpit. 
Of course | disagree with some of the things you write—but 
that is just why | am so enthusiastic about the paper. If | 
agreed with every article published in The Christian Century, 
it would be of no real help to me. 

The articles by Dr. Douglas now being published are alone 
They have already 
helped me in solving some of my pastoral problems. Believe 
me when | say that | consider The Christian Century the best 
religious journal that comes to my study. More power to you. 


Rochester, Mich. HAROLD J. HAMILTON 
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GAIN THIS SEASON? 


The Publishers’ Part The Editors’ Part 


E, the publishers, propose ‘ ND what can we expect our editors to do? The answer to that 





to do our part. Inserted in is something like Sir Christopher Wren’s monument—‘‘Look 
every copy of this issue of around you!” The pages of The Christian Century speak for them- 
The Christian Century are three selves. Yet the editors promise for the year ahead the most attractive 


cheques, representing our Christ- feast that has ever been spread in the whole range of religious jour- 
ms gift money. These cheques nalism. The dominant note of the new year will be the inculcation and 


we worth $1.50 in real money to interpretation of the spiritual life. Subjects like these: ‘Piety and Cul- 
ihree of your friends. We give to ture,” “Science and Mysticism,” “Prayer and Law,” will bulk large 
in the program. Dr. Newton and Dr. Hough—the latter recently hav- 
ing become a member of the editorial staff—will join with the editors 
in attempting a reinterpretation of the life of piety in an age whose ruling 
passions are science and social salvation. 

@ The social essence of the Christian task will continue to be inter- 
preted by great articles of original and illuminating insight, such as, to 
name but a single example, the two articles by Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
which appeared in the past two issues. Persistently will The Christian 
Century work away at the business of interpreting the mind of Christ 
to all aspects of modern life. 


ach present subscriber the privilege 
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$1.50). We conceive this as a @ Persistently, too, will our editors keep before us the vital question: 
plan of cooperation on our part by Is the church as we now have it a competent organ of religion as we 
which we can place ourselves by now conceive it? This is no casual inquiry to be settled in a single 
your side in every effort you make article. It is a sort of symphonic motif that our readers feel recurring 
to win your thoughtful friends into again and again in the unfolding of the editorial program. 

The Christian Century Family. @ But how better can the editors tell their part in the all around co- 





operative effort to double the subscription list than merely to set down 
a few of the names of notable contributors of past and future. Call 
your friends’ attention to this list of 
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“GOOD AMERICANS, WHEN THEY DIE,” so runs the adage, “GO TO PARIS.” 


A) NTELLIGENT Americans, when they are alive, can do 
41 more than simply visit Paris. They can understand and 


follow the life and events in all the famous world 


The Living Age 


affords this opportunity. Every week, it translates and reprints, from 
over a thousand foreign periodicals, the very best articles written 
anywhere. 





Has there ever been a period in the world’s history more filled than 
the present with excitement and interest of every kind? 


Politics, Science, Business, and Art, every department of human 
effort is bristling with new ideas and developments. 


In the pages of the LIVING AGE all the foremost authorities dis- 


course on the subjects with which they are most familiar. 


To read the magazine regularly in the coming months will be to 
comprehend the enormous scope and innumerable ramifications of 
modern life. 


Could any pursuit be more attractive? 


Special Rates: $1.00 for three months; 
$2.00 for six months. 


THE LIVING AGE, Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., 
or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


To Understand 
the World Today, 
Fill Out This Coupon. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find........................ for which please 
enter my name for a........ ........ubseription to 


the LIVING AGE. 


(Regular Rate 15c a Copy— 
$5.00 a Year) 


Name ........... ? 


Address .. ; aad si si leah eae a aimee ae 








Canadian postage 5@c a year. 


Cc. C. 11-30-22 


Foreign pestage $1.50 a year. 
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EDITORIAL 





Clemenceau and the 
American Mood 


(tate span Aa speeches are falling as flat and 


futile upon American ears as did the impassioned 

plea of Premier Briand, delivered at the Washing- 
‘on conference a year ago. This is not because America’s 
heart is hard, or its purposes self-centered. The heart of 
America would ordinarily be particularly susceptible to 
the appeal of such a dramatic situation as the aged 
“Tiger's” personal presence amongst us has produced. 
But M. Clemenceau will learn before he returns to France 
that this same American heart has been sadly disillus- 
ioned since the war. And he will learn that it was his 
own hand more than any other cause that broke the spell 
of romantic camaraderie under which the youth of Amer- 
ica leaped to answer the mystic call of Lafayette with 
their resounding “We are here!” As the matter now 
stands the people of the United States are not now so 
sure that Germany is the sum of all villainies and that the 
patriotism of France is unmixed with imperialistic mo- 
tives as they were in 1917. Having exorcised the militaristic 
demons from Prussia it comforts us not at all to see the 
same demon finding a habitation in the body of France. 
Of course France is menaced by Germany, and of course, 
on the basis of the kind of “peace” made at Versailles 
she will continue to live in fear of attack unless England 
and the United States can be put at her back in a triple 
éntente. But to this neither the diplomacy nor the con- 
science of the United States will ever consent. An im- 
Possible treaty, dictated chiefly by M. Clemenceau him- 
‘lf, underlies his nation’s perturbation. Even if the 
allies had “gone to Berlin” instead of accepting the terms 
of the armistice, as M. Clemenceau now seems to wish 
they had done, nothing would have been gained. The 
victory was as complete on November 11, 1918, as it could 
have been made by marching to the capital. The peace 


terms were dictated terms. They were not defined in con- 
ference between victor and vanquished. The treaty looked 
to the past and sought punishment, when it should have 
looked to the future and sought reconciliation. There is 
only one way by which France may reasonably hope to 
remove the menace of Germany, and that is to sit down 
with Germany mutually to consider the question: What is 
the just and reasonable basis upon which this ancient 
feud between our respective nations may be brought to 
anend? This is the course of reason. It is also the high- 
est diplomacy. The fruits of such a settlement would need 
no navy nor army for their defense. They would endure 
in the power of their own inherent justice. 


Wet Newspapers Herald 
Misleading Election News 

OR two days after the recent national election there 

was considerable depression among prohibition ad- 
vocates, caused by the tidings that a great wet reaction had 
taken place. Ohio was reported wet on a referendum, as 
was California. The dry majority in congress was re- 
ported whittled down until it was certain that some change 
would be made in the direction of a “liberalization” of 
the Volstead law. In many papers which printed all 
this buncombe there has been no retraction. What is the 
secret? Wet propaganda. An analysis of the election re- 
turns shows that wets re-elected to the house 79 members, 
and the drys re-elected 224. Wet new members to the 
house are 54 and the dry new members are 72. The drys 
also gained three votes in the senate. There will be 133 
wet congressmen and 296 dry in the new lower house. 
This hardly looks like a change in the law in favor of 
the wets. The states of Ohio and California went dry on 
a state referendum. Illinois and New Jersey, formerly 
wet states, showed a wet preference on a referendum vote, 
though in Illinois the Anti-Saloon League and other tem- 
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organizations urged the temperance people not 
that 
a dry Democrat 


perance 





to vote on the referendum. It is said nowhere in 






the length and breadth of the land was 








defeated. This is held to be the test in a year when the 





Democrats had the best of things. 





Some remarkable gains 






vere made for the dry cause in Chicago where a large 





went dry, and 





part of the county ticket many dry con- 





gressmen and legislators were elected. The next [llinoi 









egislature is dry by a safe majority, and the Anti-Saloon 
League is demanding a dry speaker for the house. There 
mav be reaction in a few localities, but the gains in others 





\merican people are im 


pronounced. ‘The 





are lar more 





non-enforcement of the laws and the party 





olitician who hopes to ride into power on a wet 





ive is doomed to a rude awakening. 







The Next Step in the 
Prohibition Movement 
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( ! it has become a nation-wide conspiracy 

to 1 i the eighteenth amendment. It would that 
e d ractices of mat ri ind respectable citi 

ens, often church people. are such as to create resent- 
( he minds of those less privileged and to weaken 

opular re ect for law It would disclose the under- 





bootlegging—wholesale and_ retail. 







vould consider the whole problem of the Canadian 
border, and the three mile limit. These are only a few 
f the aspects of the situation with which such a congres- 





( ul 1 deal. 


re port on 





Nothing but good could come 





an. official conditions which, allowing for 






exaggerations, everybody knows are scandalous. 






. e af 
berore the 


nation settles down to a complacent acceptance 





of local option as applied to the eighteenth amendment, as 





t has settled down to a complacent acceptance of local 





as applied to the fifteenth amendment, congress 


ought to be 





made to give the country a comprehensive 





report of conditions so that the nation may act with intel- 





ligence and purpose. 
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When the Church 
Fell Down 


Hi humilation of a church sensitive to its social re- 
sponsibility would be complete in the state of Colo- 

rado if there were in that state any such a church. The 
William E. 


opposition of almost a united Christian pulpit in the city 


election of Sweet as governor against the 


of Denver and throughout the state, will bring a sense 


of disillusionment to many churchmen who have been 


imagining of late that the church was reaching a point 


where it was willing to set aside considerations of bour- 


geois respectability in favor of a policy of facing social 


realities. If any Christian man in the state of Colorado 


had grounds on which to expect the fighting sup; 


Christian leadership in his campaign it was Mr. Sweet, 


A prominent and devout churchman himself; an active 


and generous leader in the local Y. 


chairman of the international committee of the “Y” and 


the president of its great national convention held three 


vears ago in Detroit; a lover of all the recognized causes 
f institutional Christianity and a generous supporter of 
them, he nevertheless won his election in the teet! 
vehement opposition from the Christian pulpit. Mr, 
Sweet made a campaign dealing with the actual economi 
ues that had arisen in tl Wil- 


e state—the expulsion of 


liam Z. Foster from Colorado, the right of free speech, 
i livin e as the minimum wage for labor, the pr 
posal of a system of cooperative marketing, the pr sal 
of a plan of state storage for farmers, the excessive and 
illegal activities of the rangers and the state constabular 
with these all he dealt in the spirit and according to t 
principles of Christian justice. Declaring that h 







better things of life,” he was called by the pulpit, as we 


is by republican organs, a bolshevist, a socialist and an 
anarchist. His election is a fact full of promise for the 
people of Colorado, but a moral embarrassment to the 


church that failed to see the Christian significance of 





Some Novels from 

Across the Sea 

W ITHOUT doubt, intellectual internationalism has 
been advanced by the world war. 


neigh! ors across ule 


\mericans take 
interest in the doings of their 


sea. Book stores are displaying not only the American 


novels but also translations of the 


writings of other peo- 


ples. One is almost tempted to admit that a better grade 


of fiction is being produced in Europe than in America 


= ane > ih 
One finds on the fiction tables the translation of bojet 


‘The Great Hunger.” This great hunger is the hunger 


for God that arises in the soul of a Norwegian engineer 
. . - . a “ hose 
who achieves a great success in his profession, but whose 


heart is never satisfied. “Hunger” by Hamsun 1s written 


‘ . ~~ 2 -onanctor 
by a Swede who was once a Chicago street car conducto 


It carries the wholesome message that a boy may achieve 
The French 


writer, Pierre Benoit, has given the world a very realistic 


any success if he sets his heart upon it. 
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ire of life in Utah in the early days of the Mormon 
ion. “Salt Lake” 


Benoit tries to answer the question, Why 


has thrills in it a plenty, and a 
finish 


the women leave the polygamous households * 


Kave-Smith of England is a relatively new star in 


n group but her “Green Apple Harvest” of last 


lis the story of rural England with such realism 

an almost smell the turf. The study of morbid 
experience worthy a permanent place on the 
religious man. “This Free * may be 


level of “If W 


f the 
matic and quite below the inte 


le 0k ‘ f 


rotest against social movements 


but this Hutchin 


new 
hreaten to destroy the very fou 
[ people. | | ee ca ssi) 


at this time makes « 


“ederation Performs 
tial Work 


eiIhciency O! tie 


of a given territory is greatly increased by 


of organization that enables them to act with 
matters which pertain to their common interest. 
fact which is causing the churches in many cities 
iederations, or councils of churches. They dis- 
there are certain tasks which can only be done 
ss when done together. The same thing is true 
rger areas like states. Several of them have now 
e art of cooperation in church matters under the 
of state federations. This plan is greatly help- 
economies of administration, and the avoidance 
verlapping and overlooking. The Ohio Church 
is an instance of this new type of church effi- 
nder its auspices and through the leadership of 
iry, Rev. B. F. Lamb of Columbus, a survey has 
of church conditions in the different counties, 
enominational agencies have been led to more 
pection of the neglect of some districts and the 
hing of others. 


~ 
] 
i 


Particularly is this true in the 
churches. 


uTa 


It is clear that the adjustment 


xing problem of the rural church is coming 


solution under the direction of state federations 
s than in any other manner. It is also evident 
stian sentiment can be organized in behalf of im- 
uses more effectively through cooperative effort 
other way. The vote on the prohibition issue 

as contrasted with some other states is an instance 
The church is the mightiest force for good in 
nmunity, large or small. And in order to exert its 
sure of power it must learn the art of cooperation 
e denominations that are capable of working 
churches or church 


The council of federations 


1 
} 


be the best present instrument tor the attain- 
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ment of the common ends which Protestantism seeks. The 
increase in the number of state federations,, as well as 


ihose of cities and towns, is significant and encouraging. 


Fight on Child 
Labor Still on 


pe ISLAND this verv yeai 
ing for an eis — a 


Onary ait ud hil labor les lat I s not con 


to the south. \t the present time « s*ht and on half 


- cent of the children under fifteen in tl Tnited States 
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re engage gainful occupations 


many states children to act ; t venders 


tender age of ten years. permit 
of twelve years 
Vacation pe lin fac tories 
en under sixteen to work 
cl 
Minnesota and Micl 
and 
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onditi 


vement 
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stitutional 
r Medill 
constitution of 


way as to permit child labor legislat 


sent the last word in the gre reform f 


national laws there will still 


be dealt with by the state legi 
whole breed of labor 
dollars are 


Stone untut 


le cislation the 


1 ° 1 
Those men for whom 
human life will leave no 


lation which would affect their profits 


professed a belief in a “social creed” but 


very much about it. There is a wide-spr 


opinion on unionism. Is not the cause 


industry the most likely and most ob 


church earnestly to undertake to b 


Conferences on 
Christian Unity 


meet- 


| N various parts of the country church leaders are 
1 


ing 


to study the problem of closer fellowship and com- 


mon work among the churches. ‘The long history of 
efforts to unify the churcii of God is of interest, both as 
showing the causes of division and the need and practica- 
vpility of closer union. Jesus prayed that his people might 
he one, and the implication of his prayer is that the world 
will never take him seriously as long as his friends exhibit 
the spectacle of division. Paul hoped for the time when 
the church might come in the unity of the faith and 
knowledge of Jesus to maturity of stature, by which he 
meant that we shall never grow up until we learn the art 
of unity. All conferences among Christian people looking 
to this end are therefore greatly worth while. During the 
past week such a gathering was held in Lincoln, Ne- 


braska, under the joint auspices of the city Federation of 
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Churches and the Ministerial Association. The Christian 
leaders of the entire region were invited, and the attend- 
ance was representative and encouraging. The sessions 
were held during two days. A year ago Dr. Peter Ainslie 
of Baltimore conducted a similar conference there, and 
this one was carried on in the same spirit of inquiry and 
good will. The speakers from outside were Bishop Kep- 
hart, President Wells of Grand Island College, and Dr. 
Herbert L. Willett of Chicago. Statements were made 
by denominational representatives regarding the contribu- 
tions of their respective bodies to Christian unity, and 
there was full and informing discussion of the various 
themes presented. Rev. F. W. Ainslie of the Tabernacle 
Baptist church was the efficient organizer of the meeting. 
A continuation committee was chosen to provide for future 
conferences of like character, and to consider the wisdom 
of still more definite steps in the direction of cooperative 
work. Such conferences are of incalculable value as dis- 
closures of the actual measure of unity prevailing among 
the Protestant churches, and the possibilities of more 
effective cooperation both in local and state areas. 


The Buckner Incident --: 


on 
R ke. 5.0. was made last week to the case of . 


Rev. J. D. M. Buckner who was placed, against 

his protest, on the retired list by the Nebraska 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at its Sep- 
tember meeting. A great deal of publicity has been given 
the matter, far more than it merits. The Christian Cen- 
tury is not interested in adding to this volume of comment 
on the case because of the importance of the episode, but 
believes that certain phases of the discussion have signi- 
ficance far beyond the immediate events that have occupied 
so much space in the public prints. 

The facts hardly need rehearsal here. In brief they 
include the ministerial career of Mr. Buckner for forty 
years in the Methodist Church, and for the past eleven 
years in the parish at Aurora, Nebraska. During this 
period he has regarded himself as a pronounced liberal in 
matters relating to biblical criticism and theological dis- 
cussion, and has spoken fearlessly and frequently on such 
subjects in his own pulpit and through the press. Fun- 
damentally he probably does not differ greatly from a 
large proportion of the Methodist ministry who have had 
the advantages of seminary training. But he has made 
himself the target of unfavorable comment by the pointed 
and somewhat crude manner in which he has exploited his 
opinions. 

This became a cause of irritation in the administrative 
work of the Methodist Church in the Nebraska Confer- 
ence. The bishop and his colleagues did not wish a heresy 
trial, which was manifestly desired by Mr. Buckner. They 
voted therefore, on a very questionable interpretation of 
the discipline, to retire him from the active ministry, in 
spite of the facts that he protested such action, that he 
was still mentally and physically competent to carry on 
his work, and that a request had been made by his church 
that he be returned to them. Thereupon Mr. Buckner and 
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his friends have taken the case to the press, where it has 
had various types of interpretation during the past fort- 
night. 

The entire incident is regrettable. The issues are not 
clear, and little of value can emerge from any prolonged dis- 
cussion. Authorities in the Methodist church are divided 
over the propriety of the action taken by the bishop and 
the conference. It is affirmed by one group that the rule 
invoked as basis for the retirement decision does not apply 
in cases of this nature. It would appear that the recom- 
mendation which was adopted was the easiest way to dis- 
pose of a troublesome situation, and that less care was 
taken to comply both with the justice and the technique 
of the case than was proper. The matter is subject to 
review in the church courts and in the General Confer- 
ence, and if an appeal is made there are competent author- 
ities in the Methodist church to dispose of the matter 
entirely upon its merits. 

But the phase of the incident which has value for more 
general consideration relates to the right of a minister to 
preach his convictions unhampered by eccleciastical super- 
vision. The “liberty of prophesying” has been much dis- 
cussed and largely vindicated in recent years. If the case 
of Mr. Buckner were a little clearer, and it could be shown 
without doubt that he was the innocent and unfortunate 


* victim of official persecution, there would be every justi- 


fication for the most thoroughgoing and unequivocal de- 
fense of his liberty. It is too late in the Christian era for 
any small and partisan espionage upon the ministry and 
utterances of men who are constructive in their spirit and 
modern in their point of view. The ridiculous figures pre- 
sented by men who set themselves to be orthodox watch- 
men on the walls of Zion need no condemnation beyond 
that accorded them by an intelligent and open minded pub- 
lic. The day of the successful heretic detector is past. 
The spirit of the age as well as the growing desire of 
the church for a liberal and leaderlike ministry can be 
trusted to demand for every true prophet of righteous- 
ness the full freedom of his holy mission. 

The efforts to expel from pulpits, mission fields and 
colleges, men of high character and sound learning because 
they fail to meet the narrow tests of doctrinal censors are 
increasingly futile. Even the reactionary state of mind 
that has been the natural aftermath of the war, in business, 
politics and religion has not served the purpose fondly antic- 
ipated by fundamentalists, literalists, millenarians and 
other keepers of ancient tradition in the church. One after 
another the religious bodies of America are serving notice 
on these disturbers of the peace that their vocation is 
fruitless. The dead hand of the past is incompetent t 
direct the activities of the Church of God in a time of 
such urgent and vital interest as the present. Christian 
people are looking eagerly for ministers, missionaries and 
teachers who have paid the price of educational and social 
discipline, and are able to see somewhat the direction in 
which God is moving, and are anxious to get things out 
of the way. The policy of a skulking conservatism that 
sacrifices the welfare of the kingdom of God to the pettr 
ness of partisan picketing is increasingly odious and it- 
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effective. The men who are charged with authority in 
most of the leading denominations are aware of this fact, 
and are less and less inclined to arouse the resentment of 
that growing class of Christian people in all the churches 
who are not afraid of all the facts, and who honor the 
men who in a constructive and fearless spirit interpret to 
their generation the truths of the Scriptures and the ideals 
of the Christ. 

But there is another side to the shield which must not 
be forgetten. The prophet of righteousness needs not only 
knowledge and courage but sympathy, discretion, tact and 
some acquaintance with the usual methods of successful 
teaching. Whatever may be the facts as they shall ulti- 
mately come to light in the more careful and detailed ex- 
aminations that the Methodist church may give to the 
Buckner case, it does not appear from the presentation of 
this incident that this particular minister is a very suit- 
able example of the religious liberal fighting against a 
persecuting ecclesiasticism for the right to be heard. His 
concuct in the entire procedure hardly merits the approval 
of those who know the long struggle of liberal opiniors 
in the church to gain a hearing, and have themselves had 
a part in the process. To all appearances Mr. Buckner 
shares the ordinary views of modern students of the Bible 
and of Christian history. There is nothing exciting about 
It is quite a commonplace of Christian 
thinking that the Old Testament does not disclose an ideal 
or final state of society or form of ethics. But in the pre- 
sentation of this thesis this pastor, kindly in spirit and 
devoted to his parish and his denomination, had the un- 
happy faculty of pursuing an extremely unpedagogical and 
irritating method. Whatever may have been the tone of 
his customary deliverances, those which he has chosen to 
broadcast as samples of his message are precisely the sort 
to cause trouble in any community outside the limits of a 
group of specialists, where they would have been regarded 
as casual and unnecessary. There is a world of vital and 
inspiring truth in the Scriptures for the interpretation of 
which an ordinary ministry is far too short. In the light 
of that body of truth, both in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, the stories of tribal cruelty, low moral ideals and 
false conceptions of God have their explanations and cor- 
rections. But to select a series of these illustrations of 
the partial and imperfect manners of primitive Hebrew life 
an¢ exploit them as the teachings of the Bible which must 
be held up to reprobation in an effort to justify the mor- 
ality of the gospel is to exhibit a singular ineptness and 
lack of discretion in the handling of a living message. 


his teachings. 


These are just the mistakes which a man of sounder 
scholarship and less love of publicity would have avoided. 
The entire episode is unfortunate. Mr. Buckner’s posi- 
tion is not one that the friends of liberal thinking in the 
church can champion with conviction and enthusiasm. Some 
of our contemporaries have appeared to believe it was, and 
have proceeded to make it an issue. We believe this to be 
dificult. The instance is not one to justify much emotion 
on either side. Mr. Buckner has not measurably advanc- 
td the cause of religious liberty by his utterances nor by 
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the campaign of publicity based upon them. Another citi- 
zen of Nebraska has been doing far more effective work 
in the interest of modern interpretation of the Bible by 
his widely advertised attacks upon the doctrine of evolu- 
tion and present-day biblical scholarship. The half- 
informed conservative like Mr. Bryan does more to justify 
the modern views of the Bible and Christianity than any 
number of such unskillful liberals as Mr. Buckner. 

The true spirit of scholarship of the liberal type is not 
captious, irritating nor self-exploiting. It is humble, sym- 
pathetic, constructive, and conscious that new truth can 
only be taught to average people by strong emphasis upon 
the great positive features of the gospel, and affirmative 
but not provocative interpretation of the cruder, obsolete 
and non-essential elements of the biblical narratives. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
To the Master Poet 


HEY do you wrong who paint you, wondrous Man, 
A pale ascetic worn with argument 
Of God and man, of life, of death, of sin; 
A pilgrim here, with thoughts on other spheres. 
They do you wrong: for you had eyes and ears 
For this our lovely earth, its trees and flowers, 
Its fields of corn, its choirs of happy birds; 
You thrilled at dawn, rejoiced when spring began. 
Thus were you poet. Too, you had your dreams: 
That John and Peter, James and Magdalene— 
Dark Judas too—should learn to know your God. 
You had the faith to hail the Kingdom’s gleams 
In earth’s embattled realm; and still your hope 
Is undismayed, though men in darkness grope. 


Prayer 


DO not wish to see my sins more plain, 
But this: to know Thy life, without a stain. 


I would not see the vileness of my heart, 
But this would know: how pure and true Thou art. 


I would forget my paltry life, so small, 
And know Thy greatness, Thou, my All in All. 


O teach me not how deep my spirit’s night, 
But flood me with Thy beams, Thou perfect Light! 


Lyric 
. ape gardens die and sunshine fails 
And winds of winter blow, 

’Tis time to kindle joyous fires 
And trust their friendly glow 

To lead us out, by Sea ’o Dreams, 
Beyond the Sunset Bar— 

Then back again, to Port o’ Home, 
Where love and laughter are. 
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enlightened apostles escaped failure to set free Christianity 
for its world wide and its missionary career? 

\gain read Acts 16:36-40, where Paul and Barnabas 
differ so sharply that they separate, take different helpers, 
vo on widely separated journeys and achieve widely differ- 
ing results. The idea that if we had a more spiritual 
church, a more completely spirit-filled church, we should 
have a unified church in all ecclesiastical and governmental 
matters rests on a misapprehension of the method of the 
work and influence of the Holy Spirit. It will not stand 
the test of close examination, even in its relation to the 

rkings of the spirit in the early church. In the present 
lispensation at least, we reach approximate truth through 
We are called, “to 


“to hold fast that which is 


the free conflict of ideas and ideals. 

ve all things” and to learn 

good.” The history of attempts at ecclesiastical uniformity 

1ot been particularly reassuring in their results. As 

s men think sincerely and independently under pres- 

ent conditions and environments we shall have different 
groupings and different alignments. 


IT. 

\Vhat of the practical affectiveness of one mammoth 
lesiastical organization? It would be most unwieldy. 
me of the greatest defects of the modern Christian church 
t the present moment is the inability to mobilize its forces. 
Not long since the pastors of the various Protestant 
hes in a city of considerable size united for a church 
mvass of the city. The leader of the group reported that 
the house to house visitation revealed the fact that there 
were in that city as many people who had once been mem- 
bers of the churches and had allowed their membership 
lapse or go by default, as were enrolled in the active 

ership of the churches. 
Rather careful investigation developed the fact that 
is indifference was not due to lack of belief in the doc- 
rines of the ch 


irches, nor to sympathy with the aims and 
bjects thereof, nor to any open antagonism but rather to 
e fact that they had been given nothing to do, that no 

content had been put into church membership for 
“going to 


them and that they had grown tired of simply 
on Sunday morning to be “preached to” 


for an 


was the failure of the church properly to mobilize 
ise its forces in a large organization. That is prob- 
e outstanding practical weakness of the average 
and the average pastor. The larger we make the 
tganization the greater the difficulty. If the more than 
llions of Protestant Christian communicants in the 
ited States were thrown into one big organization it 
be most unwieldy. It would be almost impossible 
| men of sufficient calibre to direct its activities or to 
Hilize its forces. At least we shall have to go a long 
the development of our methods before such a 
would be possible. 
ements like the Inter-church World Movement show 
Ww almost impossible it is to get forces so large and so 
livergent to work together, even under the influence of the 


‘piritual forces of religion. On the other hand we have a 


ine illustration of the efficient mobilization of a smaller 
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group in a church like the “United Presbyterian.” They 
have only about 150 thousand members but their record for 
active work, for large per capita giving for missionary and 
benevolent enterprises is quite remarkable. Not long since 
they brought together in the city of Pittsburgh nearly 
4,000 of their 150,000 members in a single rally, and a 


most remarkable group and meeting it was. 


ONE GREAT BODY UNDESIRABLI 


There would be grave danger in the control of one 


large, unwieldy body. Experience shows that instead of 


from political methods, 


heing free | religious bodies fre- 


quently seem to be peculiarly susceptible to political 


methods. There are reasons for this which we need not 
here discuss. The history of the Christian church is il 


luminating on this point and we need not go outside of 
the original group of disciples to get some pointers on the 
subject. To my mind it would be an unspeakable calamity 
to have the Christian church thrown into one great body 
which might be manipulated at some time by a few master 
minds just as certain of our states have been politically 
manipulated by one or two dominating personalities, or as 
some of the great corporations have been “managed” in 
the recent past. 


Ill. 


Another great obstacie to one big ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion is to be found on the mission field. Of course we are 
well aware that at the present time in the foreign fields 
we have divided territory, spheres of influence, and from 
three to a half dozen denominations uniting in the support 
and direction of union colleges. So far as the division of 
territory is concerned we are in the heartiest sympathy. 
There is no particular reason why a field occupied by a 
Presbyterian type of Christianity in China should be in- 
vaded by a Methodist type. So far as the union colleges 
are concerned they are an interesting experiment but they 
There will undoubtedly be the 
development of different types of Christianity in different 
fields. It is almost unthinkable that China should develop 
just the same type of Christianity as \ frica. 
There is a Chinese mind and there is an Indian mind. Al- 


are still an experiment. 


India, or 
ready questions which are here suggested are engaging 
the anxious thought of the boards of managers of mis- 
sionary organizations, and each of the denominations is 


making a distinct contribution to the study and the solution. 


IV 
What is to be the goal ? 
All earnest Christians must seek to know the truth as 1t 
is in Christ Jesus. There is no question in our mind that 
from this earnest search will come a practical unity on 


the major fundamentals of Christian teaching. Great 


progress has been made in this direction. There is now 
little difference in the gospel message preached from a 
Methodist, a Presbyterian or a Congregational pulpit. This 
Bible 


When theories of verbal inspiration were tenaci- 


is in large measure due to the newer methods of 
study. 


ously held, and when men believed that the Book of Judges, 
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and the imprecatory Psalms were of the same religious 
value as The Sermon on the Mount and the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, and when the old “Proof-text 
Method” was in vogue, you could get almost any sort of 
result. But the historical method of study, the more 
rational modern types of biblical interpretation are elim- 
inating some of the ridiculous results of these antiquated 
methods. We may reasonably look for a certain unity in 
diversity and for a substantial agreement on the great 
fundamentals of the program of Jesus Christ. How shall 
we get it into the minds of the people? The practical 
problem is the big one. 

As we see it, it is not necessary in order to live that 
we shall fuse all into one, any more than it was necessary 
in the late war to fuse all nationalities into one. Sherwood 
Eddy has this remarkable experience narrated in one of 
his recent lectures : 


As we journeyed across Belgium and France, from Ypres 
over the Messines and Vimy ridges, through Arras, from 
Chateau Thierry, Rheims, and the Argonne to Verdun and 
other parts of the war zone, we passed in turn Americans, 
Australians, Canadians, South Africans, American Indians, 
Negroes, Moroccans, Senegalese, Malagasy, Basutos, Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian Sikhs, Gurkhas, Mahrattas, Portuguese, Bel- 
gians, French and British. More than twenty African tribes 
were represented in France and E. Africa. More than a 
score of peoples in the islands of the Pacific were drawn upon 
and the principal countries of Europe were devastated. It 
was indeed everybody's war. 


UNIFICATION OF PURPOSE 


What we had and what won the war was the unification 
of all these divergent elements into one great purpose. 
Suppose they had waited until all were nationally, socially, 
governmentally unified! Of course something of that sort 
was the dream of Alexander, of Napoleon and of the 
Kaiser and his general staff, but it was a dream and a 
bad dream at that. Wherever such a thing has been at- 
What we 
need is a mobilization of all the great sections of Christ’s 
army, through all the great nations on all the great contin- 
ents under the unified influence of Christian ideals for the 
accomplishment of a great purpose, and the purpose is to 
make the righteousness, the brotherhood, the democracy, 
the spirit of service, the spirit of love, of sympathy and of 
helpfulness which are fundamental in the program of Jesus 
Christ, regent through all the earth. 

There must be division of responsibility. There must 
be elimination of duplicating effort. There must be a re- 
sponse to that first great requirement of Jesus, viz: Sincer- 
ity in the search for truth. Nations and organizations must 
learn to live together in mutual aspiration and mutual 
helpfulness, as individual men and individual families have 
learned to live together, in peace, in harmony and in mutual 
We are not disposed to think that the 
best interests of society or of democracy would be pro- 
moted by throwing all the families in a given city block 
or in a city ward together in one big family with the 
elimination of the safeguards of family lines 

These various groups and divisions should unite for 
great moral and national purposes just as these groups 
around the world united in the defense of themselves 


tempted it has sooner or later broken down. 


good fellowship. 
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against the doctrines of force and of autocracy. In our 
judgment there is immense advantage in being compelled 
to unite large groups around a single ideal and for a definite 
purpose. We have slowly formed such a combination 
against the liquor traffic and the results have been amazing. 
Weare slowly forming a similar united Christian judgment 
against the social evil and some of these days organized 
vice will go the way of the saloon. The impact of a united 
Protestantism against any given evil is very much greater 
after the effort to unify the divergent forces against that 
particular evil. It helps in the mobilization of the various 
units, and it brings to bear on the problem a great variety 
of organizations, of temperaments and of methods. The 
progress of the Protestant churches against the liquor 
evil under this method has been very much greater than the 
progress of the Roman Catholic church, with all its unified 
administration, in its efforts against the same evil. 


OPEN-MINDED THINKING 

We need to develop the spirit of open-minded thinking 
and appreciation which probably has never been exempli- 
fied in any man more thoroughly than it was in John 
Wesley. Given the central force of a religious life mani- 
festing itself in devout and beneficent activity and he asked 
no more. As early as 1742 he wrote: 


The distinguishing marks of a Methodist are not his opin- 
ions of any sort, his assenting to this or that scheme of re- 
ligion, his embracing any particular set of notions, his es- 
pousing the judgment of one man or another. All are quite 
wide of the point. Is thy heart right as my heart is with 
thine? I ask no further question. If it be, give me thy hand, 
dost thou love and serve God? It is enough. I give thee the 
right hand of fellowship. 


So far as the present generation is concerned and so far 
as we can see, at least in the generations immediately fol- 
lowing it, we shall have the denominations, for we shall 
insist on freedom of thought, freedom of opinion, free- 
dom of groupings, freedom of action. These will in- 
evitably result because of the need for the efficiency of 
discipline, for the efficiency of government, and for the 
expression of group judgments in something like the pres- 
ent system of denominations; but through it all we must 
insist on the sincere search for truth and the devotion to 
the great central, moral, and religious purposes of the 
gospel. Wherever human thought and human knowledge 
are sufficiently perfect, we shall then be able to get a fairly 
unified action of the various groups for specific purposes 
at specific times. When the united force of the organiza- 
tion is thrown against a great evil, that evil must yield, 
and we shall have a community of nations instead of an 
autocracy, an intelligent voluntary unification of independ- 
ent thinking groups rather than the compulsion of ecclesi- 
astical authority. In our judgment the maintenance of the 
denominations with their unification for such great and 
specific objects in some such organization as the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America is the most 
rational ideal toward which we should work at this time. 


An article on Denominationalism, by Joseph Ernest Mc- 
Afee, representing a different point of view from that of 
Bishop Nicholson, will appear in a forthcoming issue. 
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“Earth to Earth” 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


is the worst. At the point where we should 

render our highest service, there are we at our 
weakest. No where else than in the house of bereavement 
is more expected of us; no where else are we so obviously 
at a loss to find adequate methods of meeting our oppor- 
tunities. In her capacity of counsellor to the souls of 
men, the church admonishes them, in fair weather, that 
death has lost its sting, and the grave its victory; but 
when death has actually made an invasion that summons 
a household to surround an ugly, yellow gash in the ceme- 
tery’s green sward, the church leads them there with a 
shy and awkward diffidence, and mocks their grief with 
the sonorous recitation of cold formalities. 

In his brilliant essay on “Death,” Maurice Maeterlinck 
remarks that a man “returning to us from another century 
would recognize nothing with which he had had to do 
except the figure of death.” This he would find “almost 
untouched; rough-drawn as it was by our fathers, thous- 
ands of years ago. Our intelligence, grown so bold and 
active, has not worked upon this figure; has added no 
single touch to it.” I do not find myself in complete agree- 
ment with this statement. In the course of my own life- 
time have I witnessed a marked change in the attitude of 
most people in regard to losses sustained by the death of 
their loved ones. Whatever may be presumed to account 
for the fact that the majority of our people today face 
their bereavement with more apparent contro] than so 
recently as a quarter century ago, it is a fact. I can dis- 
tinctly remember when a violent emotional storm, at a 
funeral, was not the exception but the rule. Only rarely 
does one witness such painful scenes, at this hour. Doubt- 
less the method of conducting the last rites for the depart- 
ed may account for this present state of affairs, just as the 
old process might explain that which preceded. But if the 
modern procedure at funerals has anything to do with the 
change indicated above, it is to be doubted if the improve- 
ment is to be credited to our profession. The undertakers 
are entitled to the praise. 


O' all the things we ministers do badly, the funeral 


OLD TIME FUNERAL 


When, as a lad, I used to drive our “old Florrie” for 
my father on his trips into little nearby towns and in the 
country to conduct funeral services, there was stamped 
upon my plastic boy-mind certain harrowing sights and 
sounds which haunt me yet. From the “brief service at 
the house,” where the barnyard and roadsides would be 
trowded with all manner of vehicles, on through the hour- 
and-a-quarter preaching service at the tiny church—con- 
duding with the “viewing of the remains”—to the heart- 
breaking event in the little graveyard, hard by, where 
‘verybody stayed until the last lump of raw dirt had been 
patted into place by the deft shovels of the neighbors, the 
vhole transaction was customarily attended by such dem- 
*nstrations of the utter breakdown of all emotional disci- 
pline that I dread to recall it even now when almost all the 


other pictures of the same date, in my mental gallery, have 
faded into an indistinguishable blur. 

The choir was always on duty and in full blast. Not 
always was the choir to be depended upon for one hun- 
dred per cent attendance and zealous service on the first 
day of the week; but none of them had oxen to prove, 
real estate to appraise, or honeymoons to telescope, when 
there was a funeral, though that event should but mark 
the hasty departure of a week-old infant. And at no time 
did they sing so lustily, or so many verses. Not infre- 
quently there would be a solo; and while I do not presume 
to pose as a musical critic, my recollection is that the solos 
were pretty awful. 

I recall that my father often deplored the necessity laid 
upon him to deliver the intimate biographical sketch which 
was, at that time, exacted of the minister, but he complied 
with the demand; and, having essayed to do the thing, he 
did it well—as was his wont. It goes without saying that 
these affectionate little word-portraits of the deceased did 
not have the effect of calming the emotions of people 
already hysterical over the abandoned screech of the choir, 
and the public display they were forced to make of their 
grief. 


FROM THE CHURCH 


When I entered the ministry, twenty years ago, prac- 


tically all funerals were held “from the church.” Why 
“from” the church I don’t believe anybody ever told me. 
If any of my seniors knows the answer, I shall gladly pay 
the freight on it. There was music, too; and a sermon. 
There was also the long, dreadful tramp, tramp, tramp, of 
the reviewers, who are marshalled down the aisles to take 
their last (and, in many instances, their first) look at the 
face now statuesque in the ubiquitous dignity of death. 
The mourners occupied the front row of pews, and a large 
“Morris” chair was usually brought up for the occupancy 
of the next of kin. The final leave-taking of the family 
was always a public function; and to say that the whole 
business, first to last, was distressing in the extreme, is not 
to say anything at all about it. One’s heart simply ached 
for this pitiful little group, huddled together about the 
casket, weeping desperately over their precious clay, before 
the curious eyes of half the town. 

I am not trying to convey the impression that the com- 
munity was exceptionally morbid or unsympathetic, for 
that would be far from the truth. They were just as 
sorry as could be. Most of them had, at some time, been 
through it; and the rest of them would go through it, in 
due course. The situation was responsible to a prevailing 
custom which nobody had the courage to defy. The fun- 
eral had to be held “from the church.” The casket had to 
be opened. Everybody had to go down the aisle and look. 
Not to look was a discourtesy to the family. And the 
bereaved had to go through the terrible experience of mak- 
ing a public exhibition of their sorrow. It was all in the 
books of destiny for the inhabitants of the place at that 
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time. Occasionally some one broke the rules, and held 


the service at the home. More rarely, it was announced 
that the funeral would be private. Once in a blue moon, 
the casket was left closed, and nobody was asked to gaze 
upon the still face of the departed; but it was an unpopu- 
lar thing to do, and invited whispered conjectures. 

When I was a little boy the big pile of dirt beside the 
erave was held back by an ingenious device made of fence 
rails. During the committal service, great shovelfuls of 

went spattering and bouncing upon the pine rough- 
id—one for “earth to earth,” and for “ashes to ashes,” 


and one for “dust to dust.” I used to think that this was 


thing thev did in the whole horrible enter- 


came the benediction, prece led 
all were invited back to the family resi- 


} 


nouncement that 


“refreshments.” Perhaps some of you young- 


he profession think this is an unnecessary strain 


upon your credulity You can take it from me that the 


matter | have just mentioned was the rule, in those days, 


more than one hundred miles from the place where 


Christian Century is published. And their hospi- 


tality was questionable who failed to request that this 


announcement be made at the grave of their departed. 


Moreo\ 


went back to the house, in large 


er, the neighborhood took the invitation seriously 


numbers, where the 


nearby homes had been cooking for the 


t twent four hours to be fortified against the siege of 


ymipathiz It was all well meant, but terrible. Custom 


ad ensl them 


They could not do otherwise. 
\fter benediction, the shovellers renewed their work 
Often I saw the shovellers in action, at other 

pursuits of husbandry; but they were 
it seemed, was 
once they had 


} 


idly as p rssible, 


are say almost anybody would 


shovelled the dirt all 


it into the conventional 


one waited until the task was 


pine stick—-coffin-shaped—had been 


] 


head of the grave. To have 


before 1 grisly work was done 


been most unteeling 


rH! 


\t the first funeral T cone <l, we had the shovelfuls 


rown in during the committal service. Then we 


went awav and the sexton finished his job later. That 


a decided improvement Presently came a custom 


Was gaining country 


tossing 
time of the 


grave, instead of dirt, at the 


Chis was still bette: It was not Iong 


ul invented a contraption that lowered 


tension. Previously, the pallbearers had done 


straps. (They used to take the lines off the 
This 
In its early stage, the 


albeit the idea back 


se-horses for that purpose, when I was a lad.) 
new device was a bit more refined. 
ichine did not alwavs perform well, 
of it was excellent. I have seen them refuse to operate, 


requiring the undertaker to summon his help and revert to 
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the old way. And once I saw one let go—but there seems 
no reason why I should say any more about that. 

A few years ago, undertakers began to practice the cus- 
tom of lowering the casket only to the level of the ground, 
That was much better. The big pile of yellow dirt was 
covered with canvass and flowers, or carted away. Still 
hetter. What I am trying to say, in this deplorably dismal 
essay, is that we are gradually backing away from the 
grave and making that incident in the event of mortality 
slightly less terrible than it used to be. But whatever 
credit may be assigned because of the improvement, the 
undertakers deserve it all. We preachers have offered no 
contribution to the apparent desire of the public to obscure, 
so far as is humanly possible, the “dirt concept.” The 
undertakers have covered up the clay with flowers and 
lave contrived to order the details of the service so that 
the bereaved are shielded from the ruder shocks and cruel- 
‘st sights pertaining thereunto. Sut we preachers—most 
of us—still gloomily recite, as of yore, “Man that is born 
of woman is of few days—full of trouble—cometh forth 


as a flower—cut down—fleeth also as a shadow—continu- 


eth not—etc. Earth to earth; ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 
Still pounding away on the “dirt concept!” 


that meaningless old sentence, “Though after my skin 


Still mouthing 


worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God”’~— 
a remark we take back, however, when we call attention to 
Paul’s statement “flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God’—so there is no actual harm done—but O, 


how futile! 


MORTALITY AND IMMORTALITY 


Before | have done with the ghastly part of this article, 
let me predict that the undertakers will continue to draw 
the public, gently, back farther and farther from the grave, 
until that fearsome thing will no longer figure, at all, in the 
last rites. Not long ago, I conducted a funeral service in 
the late afternoon, attended only by the invited friends of 
the family. After the service, everybody went home. The 
family took leave of their dead in private. At nine o'clock 
that evening the undertaker, a half dozen men friends of 
the family, and the minister, took the casket out of the 
None of 


the immediate relatives was downstairs when we left. It 


house and to the family vault in the cemetery. 


would not surprise me if we should all come to that—or 
something like it—before long. And whatever we minis- 
ters can do to emphasize the fact of triumphant spiritual 
life, to the minifying of the fact of mortality as connoted 
by graves, caskets, dirt and worms, will be a service of no 
mean significance. 


this end has been of negligible importance. 


Up to this time, our contribution to 
At the house 
we read, “O grave, where is thy victory ?”’—and then we 
go to the cemetery and treat the issue in such a manner that 
it is none too sure the grave has not, indeed, come out 
ahead. 

John Smith is dead and 
Yesterday, John was alive; very ill, to be sure; his 
life despaired of—but he was alive. 


But let us get down to cases. 
gyone, 
There were plenty 
of things that Mrs. Smith could do for him: cold water to 
drink, hot water bottles to be put at his feet, his pillow to 
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Now John is 


gone. But here is where the dilemma becomes acute—for 


be smoothed, his forehead to be stroked. 


lohn is not gone! Had some kindly angel made off with 
him, completely, the problem would be simple enough 
[hen everybody could concentrate upon the beautiful hope 
of immortality. As the matter stands, there are now two 
lohns—one John who has gone out into the shadows, 
somewhere; to heaven, perhaps; and the other John, who, 
for the moment, is decidedly more important, if for no 
ter reason than that he is still here, visible, tangible, 
inert—the John upon whom all thought is focussed. 

in persons of statistical inclinations and frugal dis- 
sitions are disposed to condemn the sometimes excessive 
ms which many bereaved people spend for caskets and 
arious trappings of mortality; and there is, of course, 
urious inconsistency in buying a_five-hundred-dollar 
lined casket to accommodate the dead body of a man 
in the con~ | his three score and ten, had 


husk mat 


spent 
e than twenty-three years sleeping on corn 
, the most expensive of which had cost $17.50. But, 
there is nothing much else to do now for John, ex 
rake some sacrifice supposedly for the comfort of 


unappreciative clay, the relatives may be pardoned for 


ee 


i an endless string of promissory notes to achieve 
end. 


FUNERAL RITUAI 


T 


whose psycnoiogy is always so much bet 


in ours—whatever one cares to think of their reli 
beliefs—have solved this question to a nicety. When 
Smith moans that there is nothing she can do now for 
Father Donavan immediately corrects her by stating 
he can pray for the repose of John’s soul. \loreover, 
is a great deal that Father Donavan can do, himself, 
hn—the other John that has gone away—by saying 


behalf. 


1 


in his Nor does the John who is still here 


little while yet, go without proper consideration; fot 
here not candles to be kept glimmering about him, and 
not Father Donavan toil most industriously with his 
r-swinging and his holy-water-sprinkling over the re 
ns? But most of the attention goes to the John who 
assed beyond. There is nothing vague or suppositious 
the present estate of that other John. Father Dona- 
loes not lisp sweet nothings about the instinctive hope 
Somewhere 


me manner of happiness—Over There 


herever. Not a bit of it! Father Donavan knows 
ly where John is. Was he, in life, a man of excellent 
racter; or no end a rake, the departed John has taken 
lace in the waiting line in the crowded foyer of para- 
ise, to be passed along in consideration of credits, previ- 
leposited to his account, by himself, plus the drafts 

he general sinking fund amassed by the superogatory 

n of those who had been a lot more pious than was 

ry, said drafts underwritten by the surviving rela- 

f the deceased, and paid for in the coin of the realm. 

ips this is a rather cold-blooded way of saying these 

. but I possess no Latin vocabulary to speak of, and 


lothe my ideas in the rough overalls of the language 


| 
vherein | was born.) 
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Unfortunately, you and I have nothing to suggest to 
our bereaved that may occupy their hands and minds. We 
have no holy water, no holy incense, no holy candles, no 
holy motions; and whatever ritual we fall back upon ts 
strangely unavailing and lacks the first principles of con- 
solation. As I write these words I have before me t) 

funeral ritual in most common use. I wonder how much 
“When 


thou makest 


real good we think we are doing wi] ve read, 
thou with rebukes dost chasten mat 
his beauty to consume 
a garment.” Is 


And, 


consonatnil 
uppose it was proved t 
man 1s therefore vanity 
he pain in 
man to destruction.” Personal 
assuming it to be true, what’s tl 
people who are 


gravevard where t 


Harry, or Gi 


indignation.” 


" ) deat! 
our utmost 


its painful work. 


\VWhen a death is reported to 


at his earliest opp 


him. Lven if they telepl 


he requires in the way of information, he 


ii 


use, any way. It may be that the deceased 


of another church than his, 


ducted by another minister 


»h 


i;ousehold who are of his c tituen 


attentive as if he had been asked to perform 
If the Reverend Mr. Leightly, who has only been in town 


1 


three months, learns that his predecessor 


Reverend 
Mr. Formerly (of whom he has heard a verv. 


deal) has been called back to read t 


] 
SCT VICE 


friend, the late Deacon Loyal, it will be entirely 
Mr. Leightly to tell Mrs. Leightly exactly how he 


about the discourtesy the Loyal family h | 


him, an 
Mr. Formerly 


Leig! tly will be 


done 
the questionable professional ethi in con 
senting to return; but doing himself a 
had turn if he permits anybody else to learn his sentiments 
on that subject. Many a glorious scrap has been staged, 
and many hard feelings engender l uch incident 
MINISTERIAL “RIGHTS” 


lhe preacher who is so jealous of his “ministerial rights” 
that he wants to enforce them in an hour of grief when 


people aren’t thinking clearly, or pausing to reflect much 


upon how anybody else feels except themselves, ought to 


be in some line of business less exacting of a Christian 
character. It is to be remembered that in the hour of 
heavy loss, people are apt to think first of the minister 


they have known longest and best. It is perhaps natural 
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that they should want to see him. The Reverend Mr. 
Formerly married pa and ma, and baptized Kittie, and con- 
firmed her, and Kittie is making the arrangements. Let 
the Reverend Mr. Leightly go promptly to the house, offer 
to run errands, and deport himself like a sympathetic 
neighbor. He must also attend the funeral service. If, at 
the last minute, they ask him to assist in the service, when 
he knows they do not really want him, but are doing it for 
appearances sake, he must do whatever they request. This 
is no time to be puffy and sullen and up-stage! The 
preacher who hasn’t enough magnitude of mind to go 
through an experience like this without showing himself 
a pee-wee, has no business in this profession. 

Assuming a case where you are to have charge of the 
funeral, and have been with the family, and know the 
wishes of the household, you should try to follow their 
orders, even if these requests involve some curious pro- 
cedure which you might never have thought of yourself. 
You will be asked to read scraps of verse written for the 
occasion by Aunt Emma. The poem may be much longer 
than deep; no two lines may be of the same school of 
poetic architecture; the sentiment, if any, may be more 
strange than the garment in which it is arrayed. But if 
the family insists, the poem must be read. Tinker it up, 
and read it. Maybe the late Mr. Smithers was a proud 
and successful horse-breeder, and the family desires an 
account read of his enterprise in that field. If so, they 
should be able to get exactly what they want. The Blank 
family will want Mrs. Hadavoice to sing three solos, with- 
out accompaniment. It must be unto them even as they 
I am inclined to believe that the preacher’s Chris- 
tian virtues are not more heavily taxed, nor do they shine 
more lustrously, than on the occasions of his acceding to 


desire. 


requests which, he knows, should never have been made. 
On Sundays he has it all to say whether he will tolerate 
poor solos, or the rendition of sentimental drool, or the in- 
troduction of anything into the service that might detract 
from its dignity or beauty. At the funeral service he must 
conform. 


FUNERAL AT HOUSE 


The funeral is held at the house. The proper place for 
it is in the church—a church so built that the family may 
have privacy from the crowd by being seated in a little 
room where they may see and hear, unobserved. The 
ideal service should be a triumphant expression of faith. 
A trained choir should be on duty, opening the service 
with a stirring rendition of Gounod’s “Unfold Ye Portals.” 
That is the way it ought to be done. We might contrive 
to do some good if we had people educated up to the idea. 
But we will have to wait for that. The funeral is held at 
the house. The minister is sent for, and arrives five min- 
He is stationed in the hall, just 
inside the front door, and is almost stepped on, if not quite, 
by seventy-two people, as they are shown to seats in the 
dining room, or elsewhere below stairs. The family is up- 
stairs. Unless he takes matters into his own hands, his 


utes before the service. 


first glimpse of them will occur when they are being 
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helped out of their motor cars in the cemetery. So, this is 
a good time to slip upstairs and have a quiet word with 
these sorry people. Perhaps there will be time for a little 
prayer. This is a really great moment, and may be the 
only thing that will come to pass that day possessed of the 
possibilities of consolation or comfort. If left to his own 
devices (how seldom he is!), the minister may properly 
read some hope-and-comfort scripture, offer a brief prayer, 
talk ten minutes about immortality, and pronounce the 
benediction. He will gather his inspiration, as he speaks, 
from a long row of stair steps, the impassive faces of the 
pallbearers, and the floral-laden casket. This makes it 
doubly important that he shall have had a glimpse of the 
people, upstairs, so that he may visualize them in his mind’s 
eye, while delivering his remarks. 


A PERILOUS CUSTOM 


It is no longer considered necessary for the minister to 
walk, bare-headed, on a cold winter day, from the door of 
the house to the door of the hearse, or from the hearse to 
the grave. Pneumonia is a very high price to pay for the 
small conventional tribute of regard involved in such ex- 
posure. When the minister has the good sense to leave 
his hat on, under such circumstances, the pallbearers fol- 
low his example. The undertaker is always anxious to get 
everybody from the grave at the earliest possible moment 
and into the carriages, and headed back toward home. 
This is entirely proper. The minister can easily manage, 
however, to find it possible to walk back to the carriage 
with the widow or the husband, or the mother or the son, 
and at least show his affectionate sympathy and interest. 
For him to turn directly from the grave, after the bene- 
diction, and go his own way to his car, seems a bit cold 
and perfunctory. 

Not much time should elapse after the funeral until 
the minister calls on the family. On this occasion he may 
propose some helpful counsel on the subject of their obli- 
gations to one another; the importance of reconstructing 
the life of the house, promptly, to meet changed conditions; 
the dangers of brooding in seclusion; and the almost inev- 
itable disappointment of all who travel “the way to En- 
dor.” Not infrequently some well-meaning neighbor who 
once tinkered with an ouija board or attended a seance, 
has already stirred their curiosity concerning spiritualism. 
Or, if she hasn’t done so yet, she will; so the preacher may 
safely act on the assumption that if the idea has not been 
proposed, it may be. One cannot advise too strongly 
against any adventures in this field. 

The experienced pastor contrives to find time to keep 
very close to these heart-broken people for a while. Every 
time he is in their part of town, for a few weeks, he should 
drop in, if only for a moment. Not only does this help 
them, but it helps him. Sometimes when I see the mag- 
nificent way in which bereaved people rise to meet their 
blow and the way they “carry on” with faith and courage 
after they have had the dearest thing in life taken from 
them, it makes me proud to feel that I am a member of 
their same human race. And it does no harm to tell them s0. 
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Constantine Versus Jesus 
By D. Elton Trueblood 


made Christianity the established order. It had 

been the religion of a despised sect, a hated 
minority, but at one sweep he made it the established faith. 
Thenceforth, those who took the name of Christ could wor- 
ship openly instead of in the catacombs as was their cus- 
tom. Christianity had been in disgrace; the men who up- 
held it were considered dangerous radicals whose doctrines 
were opposed to those of the men in power. But suddenly 
Constantine dealt it what was almost a death blow—he 
made it respectable. It has been respectable since that 
time and today the most powerful nations are nominally 
Christian. 

The faith of Constantine is, by all odds, the dominant 
religion. It has come to lodge in palatial buildings and 
great cathedrals. What, before his time, was a religion 
of despised poor people is now endowed by multi- 
millionaires. The cross, once a sign of disgrace is now 
worn proudly as a piece of jewelry. It takes no courage 
to join the church and become religious, for it involves 
no danger and means no adventure. 


W maa Constantine took the cross as his banner he 


It is as simple as 
taking out an insurance policy and, in the minds of many, 
a very similar undertaking. 

The religion of Constantine inevitably becomes the rally- 
ing point for the staunch upholders of the status quo. 
The church has become the bulwark of those who are 
opposed to all change. In a time of crisis it refuses to 
Like a well-trained politician the 
church lives with its ear to the ground and follows rather 
than leads. 


take the unpopular side. 


A close analysis of historic movements proves 
Prior to the civil war, when the slavery question 
was being fiercely debated, the churches of the North were 
largely anti-slavery, while those of the South were of the 
Opposite persuasion. They chimed in with the prevailing 
sentiment of each locality. There were some inspiring ex- 
ceptions, but for the most part, the churches refused to 
take the unpopular view. By such weak conservatism they 
have often been the enemy of progress. 


this. 


CHURCHES ARE PARROT-LIKE 


The situation in the last war was similar. In every 
country the churches lined up with national policies and 
echoed, parrot-like, the opinions of the propagandists. By 
thus putting their stamp of approval on narrow national- 
ism they attempted to maintain their position of easy 
respectability. Here, too, there were some refreshing ex- 
ceptions, but by far the greater number chose to follow 
rather than to lead. It is possible that if it had not been 
for the idealism in all countries which arose from the fact 
that the cross was made the virtual banner, the war could 
not have been fought. Such a capitalization of Christianity 
was most useful to Constantine but to his modern succes- 
sors it was indispensable. 

No one doubts that the industrial situation, in all its 
ramifications, is the greatest single problem before us now 
but how few of the churches have dared to take any except 


the most conventional attitude toward it. Not all of us 
have forgotten yet about the great steel strike. Yet some 
evidently have forgotten for, in June, Northwestern Uni- 
versity conferred an honorary degree upon Elbert H. 
Gary, head of the United States Steel Corporation. By 
so doing that great denominational university cannot avoid 
the public’s interpretation of its act as its stamp of ap- 
proval of the methods Mr. Gary represents. It has identi- 
fied itself with a type of industrial policy that even many 
conservatives consider backward. In the speech Judge 
Gary made at Northwestern, he laid down some beautiful 
principles but, if reports contain any truth, they are 
denied by the actual practice of his powerful corporation. 
The incident is only one in many but it comes as a great 
shock. It proves again that large sections of the church 
are willing to consider anti-Christian practices in high 
places for the sake of basking in the sunshine of 
respectability. 


JESUS REVOLUTIONARY 


3ut whatever be the religion of the churches, the re- 
ligion of Jesus of Nazareth was positively revolutionary. 
We see him pictured so often in a meek and lifeless fashion 
that we are apt to forget what he really was like. No 
negative terms can ever fully describe him. How poor 
the adjective “sinless” sounds when we come to think of 
him as he was. In his public life he was a young man of 
about thirty, teeming with enthusiasm. He had a view of 
God and man so big that it could not find its outlet in smug 
respectability. He never held his ear to the ground to 
catch public opinion. He staked everything—comfort, 
pleasure, reputation, and even his life on this larger view. 
He encountered the hatred of the guardians of vested in- 
terests. If he were in America today, the least we would 
do would be to deport him to Russia. Contrast, if you will, 


the adventurous life he lived, meeting danger at every 
turn, with that of the average twentieth century American 


who takes his name. We forget that Christianity, at its 
best, has never been in line with the established order. 
The teaching of Jesus meant actual revolution. He was 
not teaching any certain social scheme but the all-pervading 
principle of human brotherhood, which if put into practice, 
is sure to create great changes. Jesus was not an authority 
iN economics, political science, or sociology, but he preached 
a simpie faith that has revolutionized all three. 
over, he realized what his teaching meant. 
there is no such thing as mere religion. 
religion always finds concrete application. 
What changes did his teaching imply in the field of 
economics? What was his attitude toward weal‘h? We 
find our answer best when we consider the story of the 
rich young ruler. 


And more- 
He knew that 
He knew that 


This young man was living an easy, 
respectable life and he must have been amazed when Jesus 
stated his terms. He has not thought of the possibility of 
being involved in any real change in manner of living. He 
hain't supposed that Christianity was so revolutionary. 
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He thought it was only a side issue or a bit of trimming 
to an existence beginning to be dull. After he ta'ked with 
Jesus he had no more misgivings. He saw that the bigger 
view demanded all of life, that the changes it wrought were 
fundarmental 
lhe men who hold that Jesus taught any definite econornic 
tem such as socialism or communism are undoubtedly 
he laid down no system. On the 


] 
{ 


is no doubt that Jesus saw the 


and knew thi 


1 f 
yrp oO 


that exce 


temple traftic t! 
shaking 


Jerusale 


prejudice: 
fail to see 
He refused 


n from 


Roman Centurion, and 


are too well known to 


REVOLUTION 


revolution in various ave 


ie revolutionized revolu 
Was to get up an army and 


but Jesus conceived 


ruction message was 


not resort 
» countenanced a strike. He 
Vay {f love | as on this 


reatest difference with Judas 


t 


Judas, 


the gospel would mean 


to organize the followers, 
row the 


government and inaugurate the kingdom at 


once. But Jesus knew it would never come that way. He 


was the most thoroughgoing revolutionist who ever lived 
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—not a revolutionist only in his conception of the end to 
be attained but also in the manner of attaining it. 


He had no false 
1 


Jesus went into the conflict open-eyed. 


notions about his relations with the world at !arge. He 


knew he would encounter hardships. His way involved 


loss of ease and respectability and he told as much to his 


immediate followers. He said in substance, “If you aren't 
willing to suffer ostracism, don’t come.” When one pro- 


claimed his willingness to follow anywhere the truth was 


pointed out that the birds and beasts were more certain 
| physical comfort. The weak and fearful left at once 


investment. They were more in- 
wn souls than in preaching the 

novement went on the antagonism became 

more bitter ‘alling a man a Christian was much the same 


I. W. W. today. Most 


son sort 


as calling a bo!shevist o1 


the dis . red eventually in 
martyrdom. 
SPIRIT 
contrast our 
century 


hens 


Cit 


it and 
ts to expend it 
means that the so-« 


ten more Christian 


on students have decl 
themselves as absolutely opposed to Christianity. 


link it up with war and nati 


approval on such things, aren't those very 


standards by which the church should be judged: 


Our only hope lies in our ability to meet this demand 


adventure. If we present the teachings of Jesus as 
appeared in the first century there will be no difficulty 
trouble has come with the teaching that has filtered in since 
that time. [Let us show plainly that ours is not a decadent 
religion but that it is the most daring adventure possible 


American youth doesn’t 


that 


The best in want anything sate 


and easy It demands a religion involves danger 


here are still problems to be faced if we are willing te 
face them. We need not pine for lack of new worlds t 
conquer. It is relatively easy, for instance, to get thrown 
into prison for conscience sake. You can get all the 
anathemas hurled at you that you like if you are willing 
to take the part of the under dog. If the church is will 


ing to forego the respectability it has enjoyed for so man) 


centuries, it can survive. 

As the days go by, we see more and more what a ter 
rible contrast there is between the religion we practice and 
Jesus, 


that of Day after day we are brought face to face 


with this awful reality. In a situation like the present no 
We, too, must challenge the 
We, too, must breast the 
stake all on an 


adventurous belief in the brotherhood of man. 


easy religion will suffice. 
vested interests of every sort. 


tide of popular feeling. We, too, must 
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The Turn of Events in Germany 


HE Wirth ministry has resigned and a cabinet of industrial 
magnates and conservative statesmen has been given the 
task of attempting to guide the precarious financial and 
The 
iropped down to as low as 8,000 to the dollar and fluctuates all 


mark has 


political affairs of the new German republic. 


the way from 2,000 up to that figure. The mere history of the 
activities of the reparation commission and report of its coming 
to Berlin caused a plunge downward of the exchange. Thus far 
the commission’s efforts to compel payment of reparations have 
defeated payment. The policy of forceful pressure fails to take 
economic laws into consideration; it is like beating the cow to 
compel her to give milk. 

he ministry resigned because the united Social Democratic 


ndependent Socialist parties refused to enter a coalition 


e People’s or big business party. They have been at odds 
the founding of the republic but were driven together by 
‘rowing power of Stinnes and his big business group. When 
Social Democrats were in the cabinet the Socialists opposed 
but upon the coming of big business joined hands against 
ymmon foe. Thus the coalition of Centrists (Catholic), Social 
ocrats, and Democrats gives way to a coalition of People’s 
This the 
on the right and the pro- 
Since the Social 
doubtful if 
can live long without their co-operation, unless it performs 


business), Centrists and Democrats. leaves out 


(junker and militarist ) 
all kinds on the left. 
largest 


onalists 
ives and radicals of 
ts are the single group, it is any 
cle in the herculean task of saving the government from 
momic debacle 

the signs of disaster are appearing on the horizon. If 
unmistakable flaring up warns the French that force only 
ts its own ends, the situation may be saved. The denouement 
impending has been quite apparent to close neutral students 
situation for two years and to the English for more than a 


st 


The French Machtpolitick 


the claims of must 


the 


France to sympathy we 
the 


France since the war, and also between 


considering 


ntiate between has been France of war and the 


ire government of 
ims of the French people to sympathy and of the Poincare 
the 
people all thinking Americans have the keenest sympathy, 
the 


to approbation. For war-stricken France and for 


the temper and policies of Poincare government 


in have only reprobation, simply because the policies of 
re antagonize every rational sentiment that urges sympathy 
The the 

sible enemy of the French people, just as the government 
iser Wilhelm 
he brutal principles of 
did 


het ° 
MS 15 


French people. present French government is 
vas the worst possible enemy of the German 
Machtpolitick rule in the one 
in the other. 

not 
an interpretation of the 
the 


a prejudiced 


judgment is amply shown, not 
Poincare policies, hut by two 
The was by M. 
reconstruction sort of ). 
who boldly declared in the Chamber a 


clarations within past month. first 


former minister of and a 
nt Morgan in Paris, 
between allowing Germany an 
get the 


ions, and keeping her weak and thereby ensuring France's 


ago that in a choice 


nity to export goods and thus to gold to pay 


she must not be allowed to 


there could be no hesitancy 


ong. In other words he frankly gave utterance before 


ld 


to the very principle which critics of the government's 
To 
led, with equal frankness, that France could not pay her debts 
allies. At the close of the premier 
ked oft that 
ipation of the Rhineland, stipulated by the treaty, had not 
fulfilled the 
Now since all experts agree that Germany cannot pay 


have declared to be its policy. this declaration he 


his address dryly 
reiterating his made statement, the period 


n nor would it begin until the Germans had 


Teparations unless she can manufacture and export goods to get 


the means to pay, and since M. Locheur declares that France will 
not allow her to export to that extent, it looks as if there is a 
definite determination in high French governmental circles to 
choose the politico-military roadway even at the cost of forfeiting 
reparations. 

Lloyd George stated the alternative suscinctly some time ago 
when he said, in speaking of the French-English quandary, “This 
force and those of and 
the 
countries Sir Philip Gibbs says, “France only in 
All else The 
momentous question that faces mankind today is the antinomy here 
stated. 
ascendent. In 
the 


swing is 


is a struggle between the ideas of peace 


conciliation.” Commenting upon cleavage between the two 


believes force. 


seems to her sentiment, falsity, illusion.” most 


For the moment the advocates of the force idea are in 


the France they are in England they 


the 


power. In 
Parliament. In Germany 
right the foreground 
the Turkey's bold 
given courage and influence to the groups that advocate resistance 
Italy the 800,000 


overthrew the government. 


return of a Conservative 


the 


won 


toward with Stinnes in and 


the reactionaries in background stand has 


Fascista armed civilians and 


And in 


without a 


in Germany. In 
America the Washington con- 
of the 
there made being signed by all the parties thereto, and the naval 


ference fades into oblivion single one pacts 


advocates are having their day. 


* * >. 


A Startling Report 
At the signing of the peace Marshall Foch declared in favor 


} 


occupation of the Rhineland 


the 


of a complete and permanent 


Poincare roundly criticised Clemenceau for failure to annex 


territory up to the Rhine. In the early days of occupation an 


effort was made to induce the people to set up a separate govern- 


ment under French and Belgian guardianship, and an abortive 


revolution was led by a group of native Rhinelanders, whose dislike 


of Prussia the French capitalized by offering large immunities 


the 
France. In all 


terms and effective commercial relations with 
this the background of M 
repeated declarations that the treaty period of occupation has not 
Now the 


premier’s commissioner, who was charged t 


from peace 


one sees Poincare’s 


yet begun. comes a Startling report by M: Dariac, 


report upon the 


economics and industry of the Rhine 


It will be recalled that in May, 1921, the 


province 


three most important 


district upied by French 
The ultimatum 
Now M 


but 


industrial cities of the Ruhr were 0¢ 


but 
that 


presence 


troops to enforce an ultimatum. was met 


Dariac advises 


that 


the troops were never withdrawn. 


shall 
there and on the Rhine should be used to divide the who 
He 


occupied area and 


they not only not be withdrawn their 


Ie oct up d 


area from Germany economically. would move the customs 


frontier to the eastern line of th« introduce 


populations,” with 


the 


toward the 
field,” 


“approachment 
the 


a policy of 


“collaboration in economic uniting iron of 


Lorraine with the coal and furnaces of the Ruhr. Recognizing 


Ruhr, the Rhineland, 
shall add 


militarv-economic 


that the industrial unit cuts sectors out of the 
that 


industrial 


and Lorraine he boldly proposes France forcibly 


the former two to her base by a 


policy that would segregate Germany's richest industrial district, 


saying “the Rhenish populations are sufficiently malleable to accept 


the decisions of force 
The 
standing phrases: 
“The 
of German 
their transformations 


“We do hold 


occupation at present we hold in reality t 


commissioner's logic is set na few f his out- 


we constitutes irincipal element 


] 


and 


region are occupying 


wealth, which is based entirely coal, 


and derivatives 


not the whole of simple 
industrial 
production under our domination 
“We could, by a simple raising of tariffs, either levy a virtually 
title the 


disorganize it. 


unlimited upon German metal industry or completely 


“In case of the insolvency of Germany we can still levy on 
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inward and outward goods, duties which, suitably graduated, would 
replenish the reparations chest. 

“We cannot demand that Germany shall pay enormous sums for 
thirty-five years, and on the other hand we are afraid of seeing 
her industries develop in the proportion which would permit 
her to assure the payment of the debts she has acknowledged. 

“The judicial thesis of the foreclosure, the right of the unpaid 
creditor to enter upon the property which he holds from his 
debtor as guarantee, is applicable here. 

“The whole of French policy in the Rhineland is at all times 
subordinate to one prime condition—the prolonged maintainance 
of our army of the Rhine in the occupied territories.” 

2 oa 
What of the Morrow? 

Bonar Law comes into power with a declaration of greater 
sympathy for and co-operation with France. He says he knew 
from the beginning that Germany could not pay the great sums 
demanded but that Britain shall have all that is collectible. The 
words of this statement might meet with verbal approval if they 
did not carry an import couched in the circumstances of Lloyd 
George’s policy of conciliation and constructive economic 
rehabilitation. 

It seems scarcely possible that Poincare will do more than 
use his commissioner’s report as a political sounding board for 
the present. That it represents his own desires is scarcely to be 
doubted. As a gesture of force he may trust it to dismay the 
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Germans. Its effect in England will be to dismay the partisans 
of France and give moral cohesion to the partisans of conciliation 
and economic reconstruction. In Germany it can do nothing but 
give the partisans of force and non-fulfillment of the treaty a 
causus belli and the partisans of fulfillment and good will greater 
difficulty. Any movement in the direction of carrying out any 
policy other than one granting a moratorium and a stabilization 
of the mark will only hasten a debacle for all central Europe. 
Dr. Wirth declares that the German masses face a winter of 
cold and hunger and that unemployment is in the offing. Even 
French authorities recognize that Germany must have at least 
two million tons of food, for which the eight hundred billion 
marks necessary under present rates of exchange are beyond hope 
unless the mark is given a fixed value soon. 

Sir Eric Geddes, British minister of transport during the 
war, recently said “that Germany’s condition today was desperate 
and that it was impossible for any German government to have 
the confidence of the people if it was not master in its own house, 
The position would only improve when the allies came to an 
agreement as to a definite amount which Germany was capable 
of paying, but that it was preposterous to attempt to enslave a 
nation of seventy millions for generations. Not reparations but 
normal business conditions must be the goal. When the people 
of Great Britain actually realize what is happening in Germany 
they will come to the conclusion that they are pursuing a policy 
which it is impossible to realize.” Atva W. Taytor. 


British Table Talk 


London, Nov. 7, 1922. 
T there were not such grave matters at stake, there would 


be much material for comedy in the political situation. 

Everyone seems to be hitting any head that is near at 
hand. The members of the late government are revealing to 
an astonished public how little they loved one another. Mr. 
Lloyd George calls the present cabinet a “dormitory;” Lord 
Derby comes as near to calling Lord Burkenhead a liar as he 
can go without saying the word; and the ex-Lord Chancellor 
In the absence of any very 
vital issue to divide parties, the time, if the newspapers are any 
evidence, is filled with amiable or barbed gibes. So far as I 
can judge, the Liberal shares are up a little in value; labor too 
has hopes of a larger number of members—it speaks of 200, 
but I should think it would be satisfied with 150. What many 
of us hope is that parliament may have a large number of 
honest men, not too much tied to the traditions of party. They 
will have many new situations to meet. Even now there is 
grave news from the near east. Kemal Pasha is playing the 
old Turkish game—“divide and conquer,” but he will scarcely 
defy the three powers if they are united and there appear to 
be signs that they will give a united answer to his last demands. 
It is unthinkable that 750,000 Christians in Constantinople shall 
be left to the tender mercies of a Turkish nationalist, flushed 
with victory and eager for revenge. But this is only one ot 
many situations which are sure to meet the new parliament. We 
shall be happy if we have men who set their country before their 
party. 


says urbanely “you're another!” 


Armistice Week and the Election 

This is not the first time Armistice week has been followed by 
an election. In 1918 the emotion of that memorable llth of 
November was still unspent when the country was called upon 
to elect a new parliament. Much .of our emotion was dissipated 
in the futility of vengeance. It was the anger in us which was 
uppermost. The nation redeemed from peril and called upon to 
make a new world, like Lot’s wife, looked backward. Much of 
the energies of that glorious time were devoted to idle cries for 


the blood of the kaiser. 
to tasks which were not our chief concern. 
our anger sought have proved unattainable. 
not we alone, disillusioned and a little cynical. We have used 
up our motive power in vain, and there is too little left. This 
again needs much qualification. There were never wanting men 
who, in the joy of deliverance from peril, used their freedom 
and their energies, released from war, for the tasks of peace. 
They tried to build a “city of peace on the wastes of war,” and 
so far as they have converted the armistice emotion into such 
a purpose, it is still found undiminished. The sorrowful con- 
fession must be made that these wise men were too few. It 
was the other voices which prevailed. Now we keep Armistice 
day once more before an election, but there are few cries for 
vengeance heard. Vengeance is always bad ethics; it is now 
seen to be bad business. Today we are most eager for a period 
of recovery and high ideals of service to the brotherhood of 
nations are not cherished by most of us. “Afterwards we will 
think of such things, for the moment let us rest;” such is the 
prevailing mood. How we can reconcile such a mood with the 
sacred memories of our fallen, it is not easy to say. They 
trusted us with the task which they laid down. That task was 
not the rescue of a nation for its own sake, but the deliverance 
of a nation into its true service. There is a touch of mockery 
in the solemn observance of such a day, if they whom we recall 
are not allowed to speak to us again in the silence. 


We gave far too much of our strength 
Those ends which 
We are left, and 


“And us they trusted; we the task inherit, 

The unfinished task for which their lives were spent; 
But leaving us a portion of their spirit 

They gave their witness, and they died content.” 


These words of Dr. Alington appeared in The Times in 1918, 
and they are still true and binding upon us. 
** 
Housing Conditions 
If the readers of The Christian Century hear that our hous- 
ing problems are solved, they would do well to remember the 
following facts, which are from an article on the London census 
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with no doubt an occasional stress of irony on the adjective. 
There were 147,797 families living in homes of one room; of 
these nine had 10 members, ten had 11, two had 12 and two 
had 13; that is, there were 23 families consisting of just 25U 
persons living in 23 rooms. In 1911 there were only three fam- 
ilies of over 10 persons living in single roomed houses, 32 per- 
sons in three rooms. Previously to this census there had been 
through several decades a steep decline in the number of single 
room families. The registrar must surely have dropped one ot 
his tears as he recorded that previous decreases of 23,283 and 
11,298 had been turned into an increase of 9,571. It is many 
years since the late King Edward, then prince of Wales, pre- 
sided over a royal commission upon housing conditions. His 
leadership meant much at that time. Once more there is need 
to remind all our people that whether it is of the physical or of 
the moral welfare of our people we are thinking, the housing 
problem must be set in the foreground of our policies. One 
illustration I remember; from the very day the army began to 
be given increased barrack room for its soldiers, the drinking in 
the army began to diminish. 

** * 





Carrying On 
While the storm of an election is raging, there is much solid 
and good work being done within the churches and Sunday 
schools. The campaign for personal evangelism is still doing 
much to encourage the leaders in our churches. The National 
Sunday School Union is throwing its weight—no small weight— 
into this form of service. In Birmingham a well-planned united 
campaign was carried through in the early autumn. It is a 
sound appeal to the Christian disciple that he should try to 
share with his friends and neighbors his greatest of gains. They 


The Real Trouble With the Klan 


Epiror THe CHristTian CENTURY: 


SIR: Your correspondent who writes anonymously under 
such titles as: “Ti-Bo-Tim” makes certain confessions (Octo- 
ber 26th). 


“I've talked to a number of klansmen who have told me that 
they would rather read your paper than any religious paper 
on the market to date; but if you didn’t cut talking about klans- 
manship you just as well throw your paper in the middle of the 
Atlantic ocean,” 

In the initial statement I concur. The Christian Century 1s 
the best religious journal coming to our respective reading 
tables. What makes it the best? Surely, the principle of “the 
kept press” would not improve but rather lower its quality. 
This lifts the real issue as to the ku klux brethren, the Issue 
in which Brother Ti and I radically differ. With the best of 
intentions and a platform strong and frank the klansmen move 
out upon the supposed evils of America with methods totally 
unworthy their platform and methods which tend to defeat 
every one of their good intentions. Do good ends justify 
wrong means? Not often, if ever. 

Recently in conference with a ku kiux organizer, we discussed 
this issue. He could not see why the secrecy of membership, 
secrecy of methods of training the hidden guard, secrecy ot 
Officials, and secrecy of vote by the kian are not all justified 
by the fact that the Knights of Columbus already use secrecy 
in certain particulars. That is, I am justified in a misdemeanor 
by the fact that another committed it before I did. Such is 
also Ti’s argument. Suppose Wilson did assume arbitrary 
power, does that justify me or any 100,000 Americans In doing 
So without the backing of at least fifty-one per cent of the 
one hundred million who constitute the nation? Then, ot 
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do this in Korea, why not in England? The best of such a 
method is that anyone can begin it at any time without calling 
a committee or hiring a hall. “One loving heart sets another 
loving heart on fire.” 


A Caricaturist of Power 

America has given or lent us a very powerful caricaturist In 
Mr. Boardman Robinson. There is a show of his drawings on 
view at this moment in London, and he is drawing for The Out- 
look, I believe, week by week. If the league of nations’ union is 
wise, it will use some of his terrible caricatures of the war- 
spirit. He has one of the Friends of Militarism, hate, fear, dis- 
trust, prejudice, selfish interest; another one represents poor 
wizened humanity feeding the white elephant of militarism. But 
in all likelihood the American public will be familiar with his 
work. His bold and defiant dealing with religious themes comes 
out in his subject, “The Second Coming.” There the Lord Christ 
is seen directing a gang of laborers who are carrying a huge beam 
to break down a church! This again is a picture I should like 
to see used. Is that what the church dreads for itself? Lest 
the coming should need once more to cleanse His temple? 





, = @ 





On the Eve of Election 
The following is a passage from Wordsworth suitable for the 
eve of an election. 
“We shall exult if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honor which they do not understand.” 


Epwarp SGHILLITOo, 


course, the ku klux head is not the President of our republic, 
and we are not now in a war with our backs against the wall. 

The Wilson illustration is a pertinent one. As a rabid Wil- 
sonian, intent always upon claiming that Wilson, as a Presi- 
dent, was second only to Lincoln, I confess that his arbitrari- 
ness in the selection of his men for the peace treaty duty 
seems to have been the error which has brought democratic 
defeat, international indifference on the part of America, bad 
blood in politics and pathetic unwarranted hatred of the great 
author of the fourteen points, etc. The ku klux brethren are 
just about to duplicate those tactics through the errors in 
method and the false assumption that two wrongs make one 
right. The klan gives promise soon to go the way of all flesh 
and leave our ku klux brethren disappointed because their 
fine ideals written on the card have failed, their methods 
checked progress and left their beautiful dreams in the discard. 

I hope The Christan Century will encourage others to write 
upon this subject and, of course, offer even to the klansmen 
who obscure their identity, full opportunity to reach the read- 
ing public through your splendid journal. 

Madison, Wis. Epwarp W. BLAKEMAN. 


Pulpit Praying 
Epiror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Does the pastoral, or as the English term it, “the begging” 
prayer of itself induce wandering thoughts, letting one go a 
‘dreaming into space? Often it seems “longer” than it is broad 
and thicker than it is “long.” How can a congregation “assist” 
in pulpit-prayer when it runs true to forra and goes on its 
meandering, its monotonous, meditative way? Is it because there 
are few or no flashing high-lights in it? Because it lacks afflatus 
eager and aglow with reality? Possibly the intending worshipper 
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nscious that the earlier stretches of praying are a kind 
informing bulletin of local and national news, or strike 
! text Anvy- 


1 g in advance of the sermon-hour 
advantage 


and 
xtempore pulpit prayers might, to the 
tudy the method used in ancient and modern 
and brief thanks- 


frank 


how to offer bright 


soulful intercession, confession, 


free absolution. 


could be cameo-cut with its own marked 


worshippers a 
Hardly 


sense of liveness in pulpit-praying 


giving the pause 


the next in order any- 


» Christ Jesus by name. Is it 


frequent and extended listening 


ind west, compels one to note 


lan, in him who prays 


is, not as if “praying in the spirit.’ 


f mind, what direct address to the Lord, as when 


is eyes, and cried, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” 


rain and again hear Christ spoken to in fervent words? 
lief and outgoing of heart for worshippers this direct, 


ire Instead of this the Lord Christ, if mentioned 


treated as an_ historical personage, 


debt is owed, who is a splendid exampt 


ind years in the past, but never addressed as the always 
Iper and Lord. 
11] 1 IN Down 


Methodist Procedure in the 
Buckner Case 
Eprtor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
< sonnt ; } find them- 
with Methodist 
for example is “News of the 
“When Bishop Stunz re- 


fic Id, often 
deal 


your 


yLIN } lists, even in the re 


when they attempt to 


or remarking 


Buckner on 


an old age pension 


he is spelled) nor any other 


1 church could retire min- 


This cal be 
fellow 


any 


without “pension.” done only 


erence, composed entirely of min- 


could have done no more than t 


retire the minister in question without 


decision and the action 


bishop's 


is subject to review, on appeal duly 
eral conference 

course pursued | Mr. Buckner’s 
difference of opinion Sut 
called 


other th tris: mn iotably, that 


wide 
heresy cases are 
stions 

written without personal know!l- 

reading of his pamphlet. There 
Methodist 
judicial 


y retirements of 
lo not recall a 


How ar Rixon, 


A Sample Copy Wasted 


Christian Century has 


f The 
it of the opportunity 
ministers of the gospel 

your paper woul 

Bible as the inspired word of 

from a 


me from that Judging 


at your paper it is a defender of modern heresies and 


ulations. I am satisfied that your paper would start 
in the minds of mo » which in the 


“bunk” for the 


end might 


critics or 
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even editors to say that they know more than anybody else when 
they wrest the word of God from its right meaning. 

All the infidels of the world from Celsus to the modern critics 
word, but the 


W hen the 


overthr« Ww 


have used their hammers on the anvil of God's 


hamme lave the anvils remain. 


been used up while 
critic speaks of newly discovered evidence to 


the word of 


modern 


God he simply talks “hot air.” 1 for one am not 


ady to follow the leadership of The Christian Century as it 


: ad its readers in theology and sociology into a 
Fatuus Jack o’Lantern quagmire. 

kind 
on prayer, servi 


and 


uu said any 


very 


»f you to speak so flatteringly of Dr. Fosdick’s 
and faith but you said nothing about 


why he calls our inspired book a book of myths, 


hing in regard to his denial of the virgin 


the vicarious atonement of Christ, the physical resurrection 


of our Lord, miracles, etc. But may I ask, while the learned 


and cultured doctor who preaches in the First Presbyterian church 
draws such crowds to hear him, have you ever heard of a poor 
sinner rising up in the old meeting house, while under conviction 


of sin, and saying, “What must I do to be saved?” Or have you 


ever heard f any of the modern “liberals” bringing men and 
wome! 
Neve 


faith 


that 


their I defy you to show men of 
Christ. You 
heresy in the First 
work and the presbytery of New York is satisfied 
be satisfied 


that’s not business. 


such bringing and women to 


think 


doing a 


him. I 


hut the dissatisfied ones have not the courage to speak against 


men seem to 


this disseminator of church is 


with think you are mistaken. Some may 


number of persons in the 


f these 


the broadcasting of error. A large 
Presbyterian church are 


The 


Presbyterian 


like Gallio, “they care for none 


things.” trouble today is that so many persons 


church who are filling positions of trust as pastors, 


secretaries, superintendents and what not, are on the church's 


ot men enough to go where they belong—into 


Joun Jostan Munro, 


A Different Kind of Fundamentalists 


Epitor THE CHRIsTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR am a 


The 


article 


Christian 


entitled 


subscriber to 
issue of Nov. 9th an 
Shaking.” There 


newspapers lately about the Shakers. 


Shaker elder and a 


ury in your 
‘Shaker been much mis- 
We art 


“Lhe press is now recording 


lamentalism has 


informa 


aid to be dying out—in fact dead 


our break-up,” you say. The press has been doing this, though we 


still live on; but to class us as fundamentalists and millenarians, 


s vou do, is the unkindest cut of all. 


I under 1 that who believes in the 


that a 


fundamentalist 1s one 


plenary inspiration of the Scriptures; and millenarian 1s 


one wh hat Christ or Jesus will personally reign on 
this, then the 
The end of 
was never to us so immiment. We do not marry for the 
life the Christ like, 

rve God and each other better being free from 
he distractions of the 


earth one thousand vears. If I am 


right in 


are not, and never were, to be so classed. 


it we consider the continent more 


generative family life, and the contami- 
nations of the scul by carnal lusts. If this is a “grotesque” doc- 
trine, so be it 
vers in Christ’s first and second appearing.” First, 
. Nazareth as the expounder of the fatherhood of God 
ind the brotherhood of man. Second, in our founder. Ann Lee, 
is completing the exposition by declaring the motherhood of God 
and the Christ is 


We have a hymn, “Christ 


sist rhood as 


with 
not in the flesh. 


co-equal the brotherhood 


to come to us in spirit, 


\ges 


‘Thou uplifting spirit—The Christ of the Ages 

Draw near to us now, be our comforting friend. 
Thou has lighted the pathway of prophets and sages, 
In times of affliction a helper did send. 
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Thine shall the honor and glory be member of the Gideons—a traveling salesman, who made no 


the eternal years roll on.” tense of belonging to any church, came by. He had a big h 
7 7 : he i mz -eded ) one ;< y s! provide ior 
are from being fundamentalists, as tnat word is ind he did what needed to be done and generously provided : 
. \ , , the j ” WI a severe blow that would be to forma 

understood, I will quote from the preface of an old hymn " vhat a severe we ld 
blished in 1813 churchmen! Here are men discussing whether 

ve publishnec ol. : 

. ’ luce or > at the communion serv 
is not expected that Believers (Shakers) will ever be con- deere x — ee , 
: , ‘ os P yur clerical collars in the front or in the back, w 
ieir mode of worship to any particular set of hymns, . . ate al f “gm 
. rs in the Bible shi be purpl wr red, wheth 
regular system of words; for words put the m the 1 ‘ purple « eth 
— : : permitted ar rubber caps when 

of our ideas, and of course must vary as the ideas increase hould ; 

e . — . snoulc yreacn a 2zown or 
the increasing work of God. Therefore these compositions : 
evince to future Believers the work and worship of God — 

. . . ” pre ning necktie e 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Aquaintance 


A Progressive and Efficient 
Church in Grand Rapids 

The Fountain Street Baptist church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., laid the corner- 
stone of its new and splendidly planned 
church edifice on Nov. 9, with impressive 
services. For fifty years the congrega- 
tion has worshipped on the same spot. 
Five years ago the old church was 
surned, and since that time Dr, Aifred 
W. Wishart, the pastor, has conducted 
services with increasing congregations 
in a nearby theater. The annual church 
banquet was held on the evening of the 
same day. More than one thousand per- 
sons were present, almost all of them 
members of the church. The speakers 
were President Cutten of Colgate Uni- 
versity, and Prof. Herbert L. Willett of 
the University of Chicago. The work 
of Fountain Street Baptist church has 
been notable in the western metropolis 
of Michigan. Dr. Wishart's activities 
have been tireless and his leadership has 
been most effective. During the past 
five years, with no building, and with- 
out the ordinary facilities for work, the 
church has reached larger numbers than 
before, and under the wise leader- 
both of minister and officers, is 
a future bright with opportunities 
greater achievement, 
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More Than Fifty Years 
in One Church 

Distinguished loyalty among lay peo- 
the has never properly 
i1ronicled, In Los Angeles re- 
Sarah H. Clough finished a 
life of singular devotion. For more than 
fiftv vears she was a member of First 
Christian church in that city. Sometimes 
resident in cities, and active in 
other churches, she returned to Los 
Angeles to finish her life without having 
ever transferred her membership. Her 
daughter is Mrs. A. C. Smither, wife of 
a prominent Disciples minister. 
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Will Promote 
Community Study 

The Conference of Allied Societies 
Engaged in Community Work, held in 
Washington in October, proposes to 
carry into hundreds of local communi- 
ties the methods which were employed 
recently by national organizations in se- 
curing a comprehensive survey of the 
task. They would seek thus to eliminate 
the duplication and waste of religious 
work and to insure the cooperation of 
societies and churches for the good of 
the community. The principles on which 
religious cooperation should go forward 
are stated in these words: “We have 
faced together the new and startling 
tendencies of the post-war years, which 
are imperilling our American standards 
of morality, law and order. We have 
been challenged by the growing violence 
of the attack upon our American consti- 
through opposition to the eigh- 
amendment. We have been im- 


tution 
teenth 


pressed anew by the imminent peril to 
civilization that grows graver day by 
day through industrial, class and racial 
conflict and our terribly torn interna- 
tional relations. It is impossible to be 
at all clear as to whether the world 
outlook is for peace or war, brotherhood 
or revolution. Of one thing we become 
increasingly sure that only spiritual im- 
peratives are sufficient to maintain our 
dearly bought freedom and our most 
cherished ideals of personal and social 
life. We are sobered if not fairly ap- 
palled by the responsibility which the 
machinery of our complex social organi- 
zation requires.” 


Religious Education Students 
in Demand 

The churches about Boston evidently 
appreciate the students in the Boston 
University School of Religion for 71 per 
cent of these students are now employed 
in churches in various capacities while 
in school, and earn a weekly salary of 
$2,334. They are preaching in churches 
and acting as Sunday school superin- 
tendents, teachers, soloists, directors of 
boys’ and girls’ work, and in other ca- 
pacities. Eighteen religious denomina- 
tions are represented in the group 
though the majority are Methodists. At 
a recent special occasion called “Presi- 
dent’s Day,” when President Murlin was 
present, Dr. Luther A. Weigle of Yale 
spoke as follows: “It is in the name of 
religion that religion has been taken out 
of the public schools of this country. 
Avowed infidels or secularists have had 
little or nothing to do with it. Chris- 
tians have done this in the interest of 
their own particular brand of Christian- 
ity. The practical exclusion of religion 
from the public schools of this country 
is fraught with danger. This situation 
will imperil, in time, the future of the 
nation itself. The principle of the 
separation of church and state is funda- 
mental and precious. But it must not be 
so construed as to render the state a fos- 
terer of non-religion or atheism. It 
would seem to be necessary for the 
state to afford to religion such recogni- 
tion as will help children to appreciate 
the true place of religion in human life.” 


Three Years of Federation 
at Wichita a Success 

The organization of groups of city 
churches into a federation proves to be 
a wise procedure throughout the coun- 
try. The Wichita, Kans., federation is 
now three years old and has rendered 
good account of its stewardship. Dr, 
Ross W. Sanderson is executive secre- 
tary. Among the activities of this fed- 
eration is the project of bringing Gypsy 
Smith to the city in the spring of 1924. 


Annual Meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches 

The executive committee of the Fed- 
eral Council meets annually for the re- 
view of the work of the year, and the 
presentation of its program and pro- 


posals for the ensuing twelve months, 
The executive committee is the repre- 
sentative of the council during the quad- 
rennial period between its most impor- 
tant gatherings. It numbers about two 
hundred members, the denominational 
delejates, the members of commissions 
and important committees, the repre- 
sentatives of the local federations, and 
the officers. This year its meeting will 
be held in Indianapolis, Dec. 13 to 15, 
The headquarters will be the Hotel Se- 
verin, and the meeting place one of the 
larger churches of the central part of 
the city. The Church Federation of In- 
dianapolis will act as the host of the 
occasion, and already its plans are well 
advanced. The sessions of the execu- 
tive committee are open to the public, 
but the evening sessions will be of spe- 
cial public interest, dealing as they will 
with the evangelistic movement in the 
nation, the most outstanding phases of 
the industrial question as related to the 
churches, and the international situation 
in the light of Christian obligations. 
Prominent speakers will be on the pro- 
gram, including Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
president of the council; Bishop Brent, 
Dr. Tittle, Professor Commons, Presi- 
dent J. Ross Stevenson, and others of 
note. The local arrangements of the 
gathering are in the hands of Rey. 
Charles H. Winders, secretary of the In- 
dianapolis Federation of Churches. 


Indianapolis Has 
Unique ex-Convict 


A layman of Indianapolis secured the 
release of Leslie Lee Sanders from the 
Atlanta federal prison some time ago 
and placed him in charge of the publicity 
for Cadle Auditorium at a large salary. 
The ex-convict has devoted much of his 
energies to helping other prisoners. He 
does not hold the point of view, that 
prisoners are all angels, or that officers 
of the law are all devils. In a recent 
address in a church in Nashville, Tenn, 
he said: “Don’t forget that the men in 
jail are human. The indictment which | 
bring upon you is that you do not hear. 
I do not mean that all of the men in the 
various prisons can be redeemed, for | 
believe that a large portion of them could 
never be aided by humanity, and that 
the world would be better, if I had my 
way and hanged some of them before 
breakfast. The way to deal with the 
crime problem is to dig to the roots, 
teaching afresh the reality of judgment, 
the sinfulness of sin and that God's retri- 
bution is just and will overtake the sin- 
ner. We must bring back into the world 
a respect for God and for constituted 
authority.” 


Next R. E. A. Convention 
at Cleveland 

The Religious Education Association 
will hold its next convention at Cleveland, 
April 10-14, 1923. It has completed twenty 
years of history, in which period changes 
of great import have been effected in the 
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work of religious education. The organiza- 
tion itself has been one of the greatest 
influences in bringing about these changes. 
The general topic this year will be “The 
New Day in Religious Education.” The 
various departmental sessions will be held 
as usual, 


Presbyterian Churches in 
Washington Consider Merger 


Realizing that the big church is attractive 
to the city man, the various denominations 
tend to combine churches these days, and 
there is far more conservatism about the 
founding of new ones. In Washington 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
church and the Church of the Covenant 
are negoitating a union. The former is a 
historic organization in which many presi- 
dents have held membership. The latter 
is a younger organization which has had 
only two pastors. Should the two con- 
gregations unite, they would form not only 
the largest church in the capital, but one of 
the largest in the entire United States. 
The plan of union will have to be ratified 
by the two congregations, and then by the 
presbytery before it would become effective. 


Disciples Will Found 

Standard College in Georgia 

The recent state convention of the Dis- 
ciples in Georgia which was noteworthy 
for its advanced stand on _ education 
launched a campaign to pay off the in- 
debtedness of Southeastern Christian 
college, and to found an entirely new 
standard institution for the conferring of 
the A. B. degree. A junior college will 
be conducted at Auburn. The money 
raising for the new project has already 
been started, and Disciples in adjacent 
states will be invited to join in the task 
of founding the new college. Rev. L. O. 
sricker was president of the convention. 


Disciples Urged to 
Take Over Baptist Mission 


Near the thriving mission work of the 
Disciples on the Congo is the Baptist 
mission. This was started as an 
independent Baptist mission, and has been 
supported by English churches. More and 
more the English churches are giving 
through regular denominational channels, 
and financial conditions make it difficult to 
secure money in England to continue its 
support, hence the Disciples have been 
urged to take over the Bololo mission 
with its staff of workers. There are fifteen 
thousand native Christians and a number 
of well organized stations. The cost of 
the enterprise is $75,000 which is a 
challenging fact to the United Christian 
Missionary Society at a time wnen great 
economies are being made in every depart- 
ment of the work. 
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St. Louis Ministers 
Hold Long Pastorates 


Of the eighteen ministers in St. Loufs 
who have held their present pastorates for 
fifteen years or longer, it is noteworthy 
that half of these are in the service of 
the Evangelical Lutheran church. Three 
are Evangelicals, two Baptists, two Pres- 
byterians and two Episcopalians. Mean- 
while one notes the absence from the list 
of Disciples, Congregationalists, Metho- 


dists, and others. The minister who is 
longest in service in St. Louis is Rev. H. 
Bartels of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
church who has been with his church for 
forty-seven years. Rev. H. Walker has 
been with St. Luke’s Evangelical church 
for forty-one years. 


Dean Brown Tired of 
Having the Church Mauled 


Among the books getting sermon re- 
views at the hands of the ministers this 
winter is Dean Brown’s “The Honor ot 
the Church.” Among his thrusts are 
these: “It is considered very good form 
and very good fun in certain quarters 
these days to maul the church. It is a 
chilly day when some light-hearted news- 
paper reporter does not make merry in a 
column or two over what he regards as 
‘the faults and failures of the Protestant 
church.’ In my judgment it is very poor 
business all around. It gives aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. It amuses some, 
wounds many, and helps none. I wish to 
protest against it, and to say a word 
here as straight and as strong as I know 
how to make for the ‘honor of the 
church.’ ” 


College Professors Carry 
on School of Missions 


Students of Carleton College have had 
a unique opportunity for a year past in 
the School of Missions conducted on Wed- 
nesday evenings by the local Congregational 
church of Northfield, Minn., in that three 
valuable courses have been given, one on 
home missions, one on foreign missions, 
and one on modern missionary problems. 
This fall Dr. William Ernest Hocking 
of Harvard lectured on “The Comment ot 
Christendom in Christianity as Observed 
by the Orientals,” and Rev. Arthur S. 
Olson on “Every-day Life in China.” 


Community Church 
Protests Intolerance 

Most community churches organized 
over the land have arisen through com- 
binations of existing churches, but a new 
type seems to have emerged in Kennett 
Square, Pa., according to the Community 
Churchman. “This church was organized 
in February, 1921, in part as a protest 
against the spirit of intolerance which 
prevailed in the other churches of the 
town. The membership, now in excess oF 
100, is striving ‘to bring about the union 
of all who love in the service of all who 
suffer.’ The pastor, Rev. Elias Auger, was 
a chaplain in the world war, and saw 
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REVELLS BOOKS 


aT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Leaders in Religious Thought 
BERRY Revealing Light 


By SIDNEY BERRY, M.A. 

A volume of addresses by the successor 
to Dr. Jowett at Carr's Lane Church, Bir- 
mingham, the underlying aim of which is 
to show what the Christian revelation 
means in relation to the great historic 
facts of the faith. $1.50 


SPURR The Master Key 
A Study in World Problems 
By FREDERICK C. SPURR 
A fearless, clearly reasoned restatement 
of the terms of the Christian Gospel and 
its relation to the travail through which 
the world is passing. $1.35 
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Contemporary 


A Series of Complete Sermens 
By JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D.D. 
Among the pulpit giants of teday Dr. 
Jowett has been given a high place. Every 
preacher will want at once this latest pro- 
duct of his fertile mind. $1.58 


HOUGH | The Strategy of the 

Devotional Life 

By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH, D.D. 
Amid the vast life of a great city the 
problem of sustaining true spiritual life 
is a problem of increasing gravity and 
difficulty discussed in the pages of bis 
new book with convincing clarity. T5e. 


SMITH | Christianity and the 
a Race Problem 

By REV. R. E. SMITH, Wace, Texas 

A sane, careful study of the Race prob- 
lem in the South, written by a born South- 
erner, the son of a slave owner and Con- 
federate soldier. $1.25 


HILL The Apostolic Age 
By WILLIAM BANCROFT 
i HILL 
A Study of the Early Church and Its 
Achievements. 
and an exhaustive study of 
the dawn-time of Christianity, in whieh is 
analyzed with great wealth of detail the 
methods adopted and followed by the first 
heroes of the Cross. $2.00 


MITCHELL | The Drama of 
Life 

By THOS. R. MITCHELL, M.A., B.D. 

A series of reflections on Shakespeare's 
“Seven Ages,” which has already won the 
enthusiastic endorsement of Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll Charles W. Gordon, 
D>. D. (Ralph Connor), Archdeacon Cody 
and Prof. Francis G. Peabody. $1.25 


ROBERTS Emancipation of 


Youth 
By ARTHUR E. ROBERTS 
Scout Executive, Cincinnati Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. 

James E West, Chief Scout Executive 
(N. Y¥.) says: “I am enthusiastic over it. 
It is thorou; ghly sound—decidedly worth 
while.” $1.00 
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bers of the two Presbyterian clubs of the 
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In serving community churches ministers 
forfeit rights which they 
held as members of some denomina- 
organization. Rev. Charles Deems, 
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Gifts for Your Pastor 


Stretch a point and give him all these 
at Christmas 
All new books this Fall. 
Brown, Willlam Adams: 
THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 
Eliweed, Charles A.: THI RECON 
STRUCTION OF RELIGION 
Beckwith, C. A.: THE IDEA O 
Bull, Paul: PREACHING AND 
MON RECONSTRI rian 
Brown, Chas. R. 
rl ART Ol PREACHING 
Hill, C. M.: THE WORLDS GREAT 
RELIGIOUS PORTRY 
Elijah: rith CHURCH and 
EVER COMING KINGDOM 
Gob 


Sbbeott, Lyman: 
WIIAT CIORISTIAS 
\ Gift for the I 
Babson, Roger W 
RELIGION AND 
. Gift f ] l 
Jones, Rufus M 
rile INNER LIF! 
A Gift for the M ! \ 
King, Henry Churchill 
I! LAWS OF FI 
A Gift for Any One \ 
Frederick fF. 
NTRY FA 
‘ f the 

Gulick, Sidney I 
ri HiRISTIAN 

WV 4 i \ oni 


iif f 


| NDSHII 
Shannon 
| 


til ii 


Fuller, J. M 
1 HARMONY OF THI 
. «iift for tl It 
Vebb, KR. L 
Tlik MINISTRY AS A 
4 (sift 1 t } 
Makinges of M 
Snowden, J. H.: 
IS THE WORLD GROW! 
A «Gift f he | ! 


y, Chartes I 
FOR 


Samuel S.: 
rHiovaiwiwrTrs oO 
ft for the F 
Jones, tlien T. 
I rHERE A GOL 
\ Gif for the La 
Keger & 
rESTAMENT 


; fi the ¢ 
Harrison, Elizapeth 
IN STORYLAND 

\ Gift r ft i 
Coffin, Henry Sloane 
WHAT IS THERI 

4 Gift for the M 
MeConnell, 8S. D.: 
CONFESSIONS O11 

4 «Gift for the 

un the ¢« urch 
Merrill, Witliam 
riikhke PREED 

\ 

iry 
Jones, Rufus 
SPIRITUAI 

A Gift for 

rhoucht 

Vard, Harry 


James Bissett 
hn AND SPIRIT 

ft for the el 

Ihe t 1 mort ty 

Wood, Wm, H.: 

THE RELIGION OF SCIEN 
\ Gift for the Intellectua 
lisgtion 


Gifts for Your Children’s 
Sunday School Teacher 


Snowden, J. H.: SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SONS FOR 1923 

Barton, G. A.: 11 O} NAZA 
RETH $2.00 

Dummelow, J. K.: ONI VOLUMI 
BIBLE COMMENTARY £3.00 

Moutten, R. Ga MODERN READ 
ER'S BIBLE $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City, N. ¥. 
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stage, bowling alleys, Boy Scouts and 
Pioneer room, shower baths, swimming 
pool, and other up-to-date features, The 
building committee has issued a compre- 
hensive book covering the plans, illus- 
trated with architect’s drawings, which 
other churches interested in church house 
problems will find of value. 


Big Bible Classes for 
Men Compete 


There is a neck and neck race just now 
between three great men’s Bible classes in 
various parts of the country. The largest 
for several years past has been in a rela- 
tively small town, Long Beach, Calif. This 
class, which is taught by Rev. George P. 
Taubman, has an enrollment of 2,200. At 
a special session the Business Men's Bible 
class of First Baptist church of Kansas 
City recently brought together 2,581 men. 
At a recent session of the class three traf- 
fic policemen were necessary to handle the 
crowd on Linwood boulevard, for several 
large churches are located near each other 
in a certain residence section of Kansas 
City. This class is in a contest with one 
in Calvary Baptist church of Washington, 
the church attended by President Harding. 


Russia Has Confusion 
Worse Confounded 


Before the revolution, Russia had more 
than a hundred and fifty religious sects 
all her own, mostly unknown to the western 
world. Since the new regime began, many 
of the western sects are rushing in seeking 
what opportunity they may find. Four 
hundred Roman priests are at work in va- 
rious parts of the empire. The Methodists 
are at work in Russia, and the Presbyte- 
rians seek to enter the field. There is a 
native Baptist movement and the Disciples 
claim kinship to the Evangelical Christian 
movement of Russia, which is, however, 
more closely related to the Plymouth 
Brethren. 


Pian Theological University 
at Hartford 

The cornerstone for a women's dormi- 
tory was laid at Hartford, Conn., recently 
in connection with the project of a theo- 
logical university. The new buildings to 
be erected will provide equipment for 
five hundred students. According to 
present standards such a student body 
would be the leading theological institu- 
tion of the land. Religious work is now 
differentiated into a number of profes- 
sions, preparation for all of which may 
be secured at Hartford. 


Evangelicals Unite 
with C. E. Movement 


When the two branches of the Evan- 
gelical church united at Detroit recently, 
the matter of the union of the young 
people's societies was considered and act- 
ed on favorably. The older denomina- 
tion had the Young People’s Alliance, 
while the United Evangelical church had 
the Keystone League of Christian En- 
deavor. These will be fused into an or- 
ganization to be known as The Evan- 


gelical League of Christian Endeavor, 


which will cooperate with the United | 


Society. The Evangelical Alliance alone 
contains 1,635 societies. The young peo- 
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CARD METHOD OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
FOR HOME AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


“THE LIFE OF CHRIST” 


Prepared by Georce P. Atwater, D. D. 


Sets of cards—forty cards to the set—four simple questions and answers on 
each card—teaching fundamental facts in the life of Christ. 
parents easily make home religious instruction effecttive and enjoyable through a 


game played like “authors.” 
Lloyd C. Douglas writes : 
‘The Life of Christ.’ 


“THE LIFE 


cards to the set—Fifty Cents. 
charts and maps. 


ORDER FROM 


“We are delighted with the card system of teaching 
Our squirmy seventh-graders are no longer a pest and a 
problem. Their teacher is getting some joy out of life on Sunday mornings.” 


OF CHRIST—Series I, 
ground”—forty cards to the set—Fifty Cents. 
Each set in attractive box, with teacher’s manuala, 
Sample cards sent on applicationo. 


PARISH PUBLISHERS 


By this method 


“Historical and Geographical Back- 
Series II, “Early Years”—forty 


AKRON, OHIO 














Leading Firms and Publishers 
in The Christian 


advertise 
Century. 


Look over these announcements 
and see if there is anything you 
want, — for yourself or your 


church. Mention The Christian 


Century when you write. 











Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH, 





Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 


“There is nothing superior to it.”—BExpositor. 
a A --— yan tool."—The Sunday Scheel 
mes. 


“A great oo aimagte and speedy.”—Pref. 
Amos R 


‘To be commended without reserve.”—The 
Continent. 


Send for circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CQ. 
Bex U, East Haddam, © ticut 














Individual Cups 


Thomas Communion Service Ce. Box 495 Lima, Obie 





CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews., Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables, Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMOULIN BROS. ACO. 4 @mtenvire i. 


FREE SAMPLES OF 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
A GIVING CHRISTMAS for Sunday 
Schools. 
CHRISTMAS FOLKS, Cantata. 
Sample Anthems for Choir. 
Ask for Catalog. 


THE CHRISTMAS VISION for Sunday 
Schools. 


WHEN THE KING CAME. 


Play, without 
music. 


Any 3 of the above samples mailed to 
one address. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm Street, Cincinnati, O. 

















HAVE YOU READ 
“Mountain Scenes from the Bible” 


By William Robert Polhamus, 8.T.D. 
(Published by Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York.) 

The book is modern and progressive in 
its treatment of an important but neglect- 
ed phase of Divine Revelation, yet main- 
tains a high spiritual note throughout. 
Enthusiastically endorsed by professors in 

our leading Christian Universities. 

EVERY STUDENT OF THE BIBLE, 
EVERY LOVER OF THE MOUNTAINS 

SHOULD RRAD IT. 
A Timely Christmas or Birthday 
Suggestion. 

Ask your dealer for it. Or write for it 
to Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. Or 
address Fifth Wheel, First Methodist 
Church, Massillon, Ohio. Price $2.00 net. 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


BE COMFORTABLE— 

Wear the Brooks Appliance, 

the modern scientific inven- 

tion which gives rupture suf- 

ferers immediate relief. It has 

no obnoxious springs or pads. 

- Automatic Air Cushions bind 

C. E. Brooksand draw tozether the broken 

parts. No salves or plasters. Durable. 

Cheap. Sent on trial to prove its worth. 

Never on sale in stores, as every Appliance 

is made to order, the proper size and shape 

of Air Cushion depending on the nature 

of each case. Beware of imitations. Look 

for trade-mark bearing portrait and signa- 

ture of C. E. Brooks which appears 08 

every appliance. None other genuine. Full 

information and booklet sent free in plain, 
sealed envelope. 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
318B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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New Fiction 





This Freedom 
By A, S. M. Hutchinson ($2.00) 
Author of “If Winter Comes” 


Babbitt 


By Sinclair Lewis 
Author of “Main Street” 


The Glimpses of 
the Moon 


By Edith Wharton ($2.00) 
Author of “The Age of Innocence” 


In the Days of 
Poor Richard 


By Irving Bachellor ($1.75) 
Author of “A Man for the Ages” 


Abbe Pierre 


By Jay William Hudson ($2.00) 
Author of “Truths We Live By” 


One of Ours 
By Willa Cather 
Author of “ My Antonia” 


Carnac’s Folly 


By Sir Gilbert Parker ($2.00) 
Author of “The Right of Way” 


Foursquare 
By Grace S. Richmond ($1.75) 
Author of “Red Pepper Burns” 


Certain People 
of Importance 


By Kathleen Norris 
Author of “Mother” 


Robin 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 


($2.00) 


The Breaking Point 

By Mary Roberts Rinehart ($200) 
The Mountain 
School-Teacher 


By Melville Davisson Post ($1.50) 


A Minister of Grace 


sy Margaret Widdemer ($1.75) 


Broken Barriers 


By Meredith Nicholson 


The Altar Steps 


By Compton Mackenzie 


The Judge 
By Rebecca West ($2.50) 
Note: Add 10c postage for each book 
ordered. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


($2.00) 


($2.50) 


($2.00) 


($2.00) 
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SOIREE! 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


“The Daily Altar’ is the perfect Christmas gift. Don't 
neglect it in making up your Christmas list. (Gift edition, 
in leather, $2.50; bound in beautiful purple cloth, $1.50. 
Add 8 cents postage per copy). 


What is The Daily Altar? 


T IS A GUIDE and inspiration to private 
devotion and family worship. Presents for 
each day in the year a theme, meditation, 

Scripture selection, poem and prayer. For 














these hurried and high-tension days, when the 
habit of meditation and the custom of family 
prayers are all but lost. this beautiful book 
makes possible the revival of spiritual com- 
munion, on a practicable and inspiring basis, in 
every home, at every bedside and in every heart. 


The authors of the book are Herbert L. Willett and 
Charles Clayton Morrison. 


ESTIMATES OF THE BOOK 


The Christian Advocate: This compact volume will be very helpful in the 
stimulation of family worship. a grace that has been a diminishing factor in 
the family life of Amerca for some time. It will be a great advantage to 
the religious life of the nation if this asset of faith and prayer can again 
become effective among us. And this book, with its excellently arranged 
selections for each day, will be of large assistance in that direction. 


The Homiletic Review: If we are to meet, successfully, the great and grow- 
ing number of problems in this eventful time, it is necessary that the quiet 
hour of meditation be observed as never before. For only a mind nicely 
poised, only a spirit daily enriched and nourished and guided by an unselfish 
purpose can adequately meet the situation. Every aid, therefore, to thought- 
fulness and prayer should be welcomed, as we do this manual before us. It 
has been prepared “with the purpose of meeting in an entirely simple and 
practical manner some of the needs of individuals and households in the 
attainment of the sense of spiritual reality.” 


The Presbyterian Advance: For meeting the need of those who would 
enjoy the privilege of daily prayer, but scarcely know how to begin, the 
authors have prepared this excellent and beautiful book. 


The Central Christian Advocate: Beautifully bound, this book with its tasty 
and neat appearance, prepares one for the equal taste and care in its con- 
tents. Of all books for devotional use, this one in appearance and contents 
cannot be too highly commended. 

The Christian Standard: The binding and make-up of the book are beyond 
all praise. 

The Christian Evangelist : t 
bound and typographically satisfying. 
restoring the family altar. 

Rev. James M. Campbell, D.D.: “The Daily Altar” is a bit of fine work. 
It certainly provides something to grow up to. Uniike many books of devo- 
tion, it is free from pious platitudes and pays the highest respect to the 
intelligence of its readers. Its devotional spirit is pervasive. 

Dr. J. H. Garrison, Editor Emeritus The Christian Evangelist: The book 
is happily conceived, happily worked out and most beautifully bound, 


This book is beautifully arranged, handsomely 
It should be a real help toward 


Price of the beok, $1.50 in beautiful purple cloth; in full leather, $2.50. 
(Add 8 cents postage.) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 
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ple of the two denominations have been _ is difficult and the Jews are alarmedover printed recently in a conservative Presby- 
almost solidly in favor of a union of the reports that the British government ‘s_ terian journal, The Presbyterian: 

two denominations, hence they will find about to turn over the mandate for Pal- “The rationalists have intruded thet 

much joy in the new feilowship. estine to the pope of Rome. Mohamme- teaching into the Presbyterian and other 

as dan forces in Palestine are also very hos- churches, and they ought in all honor and 

Will Educate Ministers tile to Jewish occupation, ; manliness to meet the issue fairly and 

openly. These two parties cannot dwell 

While ministers tread on each other’s Conservative Presbyterians together. They have tried and failed. The 

toes in the middle west, in the Rocky Want to Split rationalists are constantly and _ violently 

Mountain region vast areas do not have In most of the denominational camps ot imposing their teachings and practices 

located minister. This is true in \merica an ultra-orthodox minority is de- The separation has already begun. It is 

urches as well as in Protes- manding that the “rationalists” withdraw only a question as to who shall be on the 

Johnson of the Episcopal from the denomination, and if they do not outside, the rationalists or evangelicals 

started a theological school withdraw, that they be thrown out. Dis- The Presbyterian church belongs the 

where students for the ciples and Baptists will recognize the sen- evangelicals, historically and by rights 


at Greeley 


be trained in the at timent contained in the following editorial The rationalists should withdraw in peace, 





cssutcowaieest St") THE MISSIONARY SIGNIFICANCE 
a. eT OF THE LAST TEN YEARS 


in World Congress 


1 


In Moslem Lands 
In India 
In Africa 


will be especially valuable the thoughtful readers of “The Christian Century” 
for understanding present-day international problems and tendencies, and indis- 
pensal le to those interested in the world-wide activities of the Christian Church. 
These carefully-compiled, well-edited articles will appear quarterly in 1923 in 


NEW YORK sistiuieaaiaie sates 


Fiots S. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist 68. 


vwitrane aoa wxercox! | The International Review of Missions 


representing the Protestant missionary forces of the entire world, has ex- 
Best materials. Finest workmanship | ceptional facilities for studying and estimating movements and events, both inter- 
ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE | national and imter-racial, which bear on the missi ry enterprise. It is because of 
oe for tine piceced Cadee with | these facilities that authoritative articles are sought by ministers, laymen, edu- 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE co. cators and missionary administrators for careful st ’ 


! 3 Chestnut Street, Pr F a 








The Missionary Survey of the Year 1922 


THE MODERN READER'S HAMLET vhich will occupy a large part of the Jam number, will present the pres- 
Pee Metiate ra ent missionary situation with a ple B coe A accuracy not found elsewhere. 
e nients of the New - 
Testament.) 
erbatin moder ation” ° *-. . . . . 
og ee Specific Problems and Spiritual Movements in Mission Fields 
he Hamlet enizma upon a are discussed with a thoroughness arising from the special facilities of the “Re- 
won Bonen — view” which enable it to keep in close touch with missionary problems in the entire 
194 Boylston Street : iaiiain world. A few articles which will appear early in 1923 are Polygamy and the 
Christian Church in West Africa” (Bishop Melville Jones), “The Christian 
Church and Public Health” (Dr. Arthur Lankester and others), “The Kilafat 
Movement in India” (W. Paton), “Relative Racial Capacity” (Dr. D. J. Fleming) 
Among contributors to the “Review” are such outstanding missionary authorities 
and students as Robert E. Speer, Charles R. Watson, Samuel M. Zwemer, Canon 
Gairdner, and James H. Franklin. To an unusual degree the “Review” reflects 
the viewpoint of native leaders of the Christian Church on the mission field, afford- 
olume | | ing an insight into the missionary movement not otherwise obtainable. 
roblems 
given at 


ore st ‘on the Bross | o indation, No- | Meaty Book Reviews 


mber third to sixth, 1921 
™ CONTENTS All important books on missions appearing in English, French, German and in Dutch 
; ‘ 0 ' e ston’? are carefully reviewed in detail. These reviews appear over the signature of some 
ns rom renera on sneration’ ra 
Silen Ginna Wee LD L.ILD of the most careful students of missions, giving the reader the gist of current 
“Jesus’ Social Plan” missionary literature in these four languages. 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Litt.D 
“Personal Religion and Public Morals” | The 
Robert Bruce Taylor, D.D.. LL.D. 
“Religion and Social Discontent” 
Paul Elmer More, Litt.D.. LL.DS 
“The Teachings of Jesus as Factors in In- 
ternational Politics, with Especial Refer- 
ence to Far Eastern Problems” 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph. D., LL. D. 


FOR SALE BY 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City, New York 











“Review” is published in the months of January, April, July and October. 


Subscription price: $2.50 per year, 75c a copy. 


The International Review of Missions 
Room 1901, 25 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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We Recommend as 


ESSENTIAL BOOKS 


-] CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS 
3y Harry Emerson Fosdick. ($1.50). 
[] THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION 
By Charles A. Ellwood. ($2.25). 
| THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 
Py William Adams Brown. ($3.00). 
| THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 
By Harry F. Ward. ($1.50). 
THE CREATIVE CHRIST 
By Edward S. Drown. ($1.50). 
| CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY 
Dy George Cross. ($1.50). 
A FAITH THAT ENQUIRES 
3y Sir Henry Jones. ($2.00). 
SPIRITUAL ENERGIES IN DAILY LIFE 
3y Rufus M. Jones. ($1.50). 
THE ART OF PREACHING 
By Charles R. Brown. ($1.75). 
THE FREEDOM OF THE PREACHER 
(Lyman Beecher Lectures, 1922) 
By William P. Merrill. ($1.25). 
THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY FOR TO- 
DAY py Bishop Charles D. Williams. ($1.50). 
THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES 
By Leighton Parks. ($2.50). 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY By Henry C. Vedder ($2.00). 
| A VALID CHRISTIANITY FOR TODAY 
By Bishop Charles D. Williams ($1.75). 
TRUTHS WE LIVE BY 
By Jay William Hudson. ($3.00). 
ENDURING INVESTMENTS 
By Roger W. Babson. ($1.50). 
THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 


By R. G. Moulton. Old Test., $2.50; O New 
Test., $2.25. 
“OUR BIBLE” 
By Herbert L. Willett. ($1.50). 
MOFFATT’S NEW TESTAMENT 


By = Moffatt. ($1.50 cloth; $2.50 
leather). 
KENT’S SHORTER NEW TESTAMENT 
($1.25). 
KENT’S SHORTER OLD TESTAMENT 
($2.00). 
THE DAILY ALTAR 
By Willett and Morrison. 
Leather, $2.50. 


LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY 
By Alexander Whyte. ($2.00). 
THE POWER OF PRAYER 
By W. P. Patterson and others. ($3.00). 
“CuristiAN Century” Reaper You May 


Purchase Now — Pay February 1 
USE THIS COUPON 


Cloth, $1.50; 


The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


_ Please send me books checked above. I will pay 
for them February 1, 1923. 


My Name 


Address 
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Is Liberalism Losing? 


The achievements of the past three years are 
superficially disappointing. 

The nations of the world, after a war to end war, 
are still enmeshed in the toils of the old diplo- 
macy and the pre-war militarism. 


Che Mauchester Guardian 
WEEKLY 


tells you what the liberal mind of England is 
thinking about the serious problems of today. 
Week by week it has an unbiased discussion of 
international politics, a complete presentation of 
important general news from every country, and 
a full book review that keeps the reader posted 
on the best in current literature. 
Given an hour or two of time each week The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly will keep a man's 
knowledge of the world in repair and enable him 
to be an authority in that subject in which it tells 
most to be an authority——one's own times. 
i banal Mail coupon below 
To MANCHESTER GUARDIAN NEWSPAPERS, Ine., 
220 West 42nd Street, 
New York City 

I enclose three dollars for a year's subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to me 
direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the cur 
rent issue. 


PD etiwees 














The Christian Century 


is now on sale at the following Book- 
stores and News Stands: 


BALTIMORE, Winter's News Agency. 
BOSTON, Old Corner Book Store. 
CAMBRIDGE, Amee Bros. 

CHICAGO, A, C. MeClarg & Co. 
CINCINNATI, Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
CLEVELAND, The Burrows Brothers Co. 
DAYTON, The Wilkie News Co. 

DENVER, Herrick Book and Stationery Co. 
DES MOINES, Moses News Stand. 
DETROIT, Macauley’s Book Store. 
DULUTH, Glass Block Dept. Store. 

FORT WORTH, Henderson Bros.’ News Stand. 
GALVESTON, Purdy'’s Bookstore. 
HARTFORD, Mr. Wm. J. McDonough, 
INDIANAPOLIS, W. K. Stewart Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, H. & W. B. Drew Co 
KANSAS CITY, Doubleday Page Book Store. 
LINCOLN, Mr. J. C. Oreutt, 

MADISON, Moseley Book Co. 
MILWAUKEE, New Era Book Shop. 
MINNEAPOLIS, L. S. Donaldson Co. 
MONTREAL, Foster Brown Co., Ltd. 
NEWARK, Hahne & Co. 

NEW HAVEN, Yale Cooperative Corporation. 
NEW ORLEANS, Laporte & Co. 

NEW YORK, Brentano's. 

OAKLAND, Smith Brothers. 

OMAHA, Meyers’ News Stand. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jacobs’ Book Store. 
PITTSBURGH, Jones’ Book Shop. 
PORTLAND, Rich News Stand. 
RICHMOND, L. P. Levy Co. 
ROCHESTER, Mr. Isaac Lazarus. 

SALT LAKE CITY, Magazine Store. 

ST. LOUIS, Mr. Joseph Foster. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Foster & Orear 
TOLEDO, Mr. Roy Woods. 

TORONTO, McKenna’s Book Store. 
YOUNGSTOWN, Craft Shop. 

WACO, Norman H. Smith & Co. 
WASHINGTON, Brentano's. 

















Give Your 


ruts Maciaren’s Expositions sz 


Set of Books Edited by Sir W. Rebertson Nicoll, LL.D 


ee 
_ 


With Five Days’ Examination Privilege to The Christian Century Readers 


HIS is a set of books which he will prize in the using; these with his Bible and his own fun- 

damental knowledge of things human and Divine, will provide spiritual and mental meat 

and drink for himself and those who look to him for spiritual teaching and uplift. Send 
no money in advance. They are offered to the readers of The Christian Century at a price less 
by 37% than this monumental work sold at in its original 34 volumes. 


Read these Sixteen Authoritative Opinions « of this Great Work 


Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D., nag Ms Pastor Fifth | The Christian Advocate: The Reeerd of Christian Wort: 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, . It would be difficult te find in Cs - com pass 80 is a priceless value to ministers amd Bible students 
Dr. Maclaren is as distinguished for his mastery ™uch of sound learning and spiritua 


of the Bible in the original language as for his 
marvelous omtory The Ghvistion World 


The Christian Intelligencer: 
. ae st by . _wotk is ir. stimulating,| Of superlative value as a contribution to Biblical 
brigh es he play @ sancti imagination, | knowledge Truly men achievemen 
Rev. Robert 8. MacArthur, O.D., President of ind equally helpfal in the closet and the study. be . oe . tt 
World's Baptist Congress, New York: 
The wide circulation of these volumes will prove a fw * rs have @e, mame felicity 
a blessing to the entire Christian Church be < ete set forms a commentary on the | as Dr. Moskesen perceiving and lifting into 
entire Bible ‘that cannot be replaced by amy other. prominence the really essential points. 
Geet, William Cleaver Wilkinson, futher of “ Mod- The Congregatienalist: 
Masters of Pulpit Discourse” Fruitful and stimulating lessons to living men | The Outicek 
wey Maclaren’s work equals, if it does not ex-| amd Women. These volumes have abiding value. | These rolumes are x o tusny of thought for all 
, a = : | who study the Seri 
eed im present practical value to ministers, any 
single similar body of production existing im any bes | Preshetertans hie ” » | rgus: 
t r aciarenh eipresees his boug m suc ex 
literature, ancient or modern quisite and accurate labgtage as to put it into the Wg See 5 laren, x Colossus, seizes upon the hill- 
The Contivent: reader's heart tops of importan 
These Expositions are the ripe fruitage of a long ™. Betimeve Mothod/st: The Christian index: 
pulpit life It is a modern preachers commen ei, sopnd and lucid exposition, Nowhere can there be found clearer exposition 


tary. It is a busy stucient’s short cut to the main at ed sate illustration, are combined im of the Word, deeper insight into its spirit, nor 
spiritual meanings of the Bibie. Dr Mocisren 8 work | richer clothing of its truths in language. 


is YOUR OWN WORK EFFICIENT ? In these days such great emphasis is being placed upon the mechanical 


and social activities of Church organization that failure of the real object 
of the Church's mission is threatened. Safety against such a conditivn is provided only in the highest spiritual equipment of 
preacher and teacher. The people will follow devotion to fixed and well-estabiished principles. The money to equip and work the 
machinery of an active Church will come freely from a people who can “give a reason for the hope” that is in them. 


Cast ind back the preachers who to 
WHICH ARE THE SUCCESSFUL CHURCHES? (os rom mine ein You ill sere 


that where the 

puting has been of the Evangelical coma | type there haye been enduring results. D. L. Moody; C. H. eon; G. Camp- 

Morgan; Joseph Parker; F. B. Meyer; J. H. Jowett; Alexander Maclaren; George F. Pentecost, and many more are 

conspicuous examples. Is it not notable that not one of these men depended upon so-called timely topics or essays—but rather on 
emphasis pon the teachings of the Word of God? 


40 ABOUT YOUR OWN CHURCH? The mission of your Church is not to go into active competition along 


parallel lines with the theatre, the moving picture show, the lecture 
platform, or the concert hall; if you do you are defeated before you begin. The message and the power of the Church are greater 
than any one or all of these social forces combined. The world is hungry to-day for the Gospel—and its need is great. The suc- 
cess of your Church and of every Church is in the effectiveness of the pulpit message—in the simple, earnest, feariess preaching 
and teaching of the Word of God—such preaching and teaching as Maclaren’s. 








SVSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeasees 


& 8. SCRANTON COMPANY, 
118 Trumbell &., Hartferd, Conn. 


Send me the set of Maclaren'’s Bxpositions of Holy 
Scripture in 17 volumes, for which I wi!'l pay you $5 
within five days after receiving the booke and $3 cach 
month for ten months ($35 in all) or $32 in full with 
in five days. I reserve the privilege of returning the 
books to you within 5 days and I will owe you nothing 





THE BOOKS AND THEIR MAKING 17 votumes make up this reat 


litrary. Each volume is 6 x 9 x 2 
inches. The set weighs 47 pounds. The printing is dome from the plates of the 
highest-priced edition ever published, on specially-made paper and the binding is 
substantial Cloth, library style. The type is clear and the margins liberal. The 
index rounds out and completes ite usefulness and utility. It is indexed and cross 
indexed, greatly facilitating the ready use of any passage of Scripture. At the great- 
ly reduced price no minister or teacher can afford to demy himself this work. 


HOW TO SECURE THIS GREAT WORK AT LESS THAN TW8- 
THIRDS OF FORMER PRICE, 72: (ore price of nie wt io 94 volumes 


and equally elegant form of 17 volumes, you save more than one-third. To ame 
wee eeweeeeees § this set at the reduced price, fil! out and mai] the coupon. 
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